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Medart Playground Equipment 
Gives Years of Service 


The manufacturer has utilized all the knowledge 
accumulated in 53 years of experience to make 
equipment that is absolutely safe and dependable, 
that will withstand rough treatment and exposure 
to the weather and that possesses the features 
most attractive to the child. Medart Play- 
ground Apparatus will be in service long after 
the children who use it have children of their 
own. It is the first choice of physical instructors, 
school boards and civic authorities everywhere. 





Send for Playground Catalog M-33, fully illus- 
trating the entire line and pointing out the super- 
ior points of each piece, features the buyer should 
consider before making any purchase. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 





























Medart Merry-go-round — better 


han at the circus—the children Medart Ocean Wave—its undulat- Medart Chair Swing—made for 
perate it themselves and it doesn’t ing and wave-like motion causes little folks—but the bigger ones 
children to flock to it. use it anyway with perfect safety. 


st anything to ride. 
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The World at Play 


A Bond Issue for Recreation in Pittsburgh. 
(On May eighteenth the citizens of Pittsburgh 
ved by a majority of four to one a bond 


ue of $750,000 for the improvement of recrea 


tion facilities. It is proposed to place existing 
recreatiot sites in condition for use, to increase 
he facilities and equipment now provided at these 


addition to extend this service to 
mmunitie 


not now provided for to such extent 
mav be possible. 


Parading for Playground.—The school chil- 

f Bloomington, Illinois, turned out en masse 

arade which it was hoped would help influ 

ence the voters of the City in voting to give the 
people more playgrounds. The children 

ied their pet dogs, cats and birds! rode their 

ies and bicycles, and many appeared in cos 
tume. There were many odd floats and other 
vehicles designed by the children and many of the 
leas showed much ingenuity. Many thousands 


people viewed the parade, which was led by the 


Baseball in Sacramento.—Sacramento, Cali- 
le a splendid start in its baseball 


Mr. Sim, Super 


| 
nia. has ma 


program for the current year. 
intendent of the Recreation Department, reports 
re are nearly 15,000 baseball players in a single 
series. In the twilight baseball league 568 players 
registere d 
Facilities in Sacramento.—The Recreation 
Department of Sacramento, California, reports 
thirteen playground areas open throughout the 
school year from two in the afternoon to sunset, 
t other times during the entire day ; two nine-hole 
golf courses; four community club houses; thir- 
public tennis courts; a lake for bathing and 

five permanent buildings. 


A Bond Issue at Santa Monica.—Commu- 
recreation has been given great impetus in 
Santa Monica, California, through the recent vot- 


ing of bonds amounting to $860,000 for the put 
chase of Clover Field as a recreation park, chil 


dren’s playground, municipal golf course and air 
port, 


Albuquerque Has a Memorial Playground. 

\lbuquerque, New Mexico, through the genet 
ous gift of Max Nordhaus has acquired the Nord- 
haus Memorial Playground of fourteen acres 
which will be ready for use on June 15th. The 
recreation center provides fields for major and 
minor sports, a field house, three concrete tennis 
courts and the usual features for small children, 
including a wading pool. 


Community Parks.—The movement for com- 
munity parks in California is gaining 
mentum. 


great mo 
Ventura County has just secured ar 
additional 150 acre tract of oak covered hills in 
Santa Paolo, paving $15,000 for the tract. This 
is the ninth county playground park to be secured 
County parks and playgrounds are now main 
tained by a large number of counties including Los 
Angeles, Ventura, Santa Barbara, Orange and 
Tulare. 

A number of cities in Colorado are maintaining 
extensive out-of-the-city mountain and canyon 
municipal parks and playgrounds, Denver having 
more than 10,000 acres of mountain park lands, 
Boulder 6000 acres and Colorado Springs 2700 
acres, 

Utah is following a similar plan of develop 
ment. Salt Lake City has 1,800 acres and Provo 


a city of only 8000 population, 1000 acres 


Two New Year Round Recreation Cities.— 
Tacoma, Washington, will soon have available 
through an act of the State Legislature, a budget 
of $36,000 for a year-round recreation system. 
C. V. Munsey, formerly associated with E. B. De 
Groot, has been appointed Superintendent of Rec- 
reation. 

W. R. Hildebrand has become Superintendent 
\lhambra, California. Mr. 
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Hildebrand has had long experience with the 
South Park Commission of Chicago and with the 
School Extension Service of that City. 


Continuing Interest.—Recreation leaders are 
realizing more and more that one of the greatest 
sources of strength in the recreation movement lies 
in the volunteer service which many individuals 
are giving. An interesting instance comes from 
Milton, Massachusetts, where Mrs. Samuel John- 
son is serving as Chairman of the Community 
Service Committee. Mrs. Johnson, as a young 
girl, was a member of the first Playground Com- 
mittee in Boston of which Miss Ellen Tower was 
chairman, and helped as a volunteer in the early 
sand gardens. Through all these years Mrs. John- 
son has maintained her interest in the recreation 


movement 


A Message by Air.—On May 27th George 
W. Braden, Special Representative, Western Divi- 
sion, P. R. A. A., received the following message 
from Mrs. D. E. F. Easton of San Francisco, 
President of the Woman’s Section of the Califor- 
nia Development Association : 

“This mountain playground is holding its four- 
teenth annual festival, giving the play Rip Van 
Winkle. Players and audience send greetings to 
you. The Mountain Theatre, Mt. Tamalpais site, 
is a donation of the Honorable William Kent of 
a little more than ten acres.” 

The message was delivered from Mt. Tamalpais 
to San Francisco by a carrier pigeon, Lady Wheat- 
hearts, who completed the journey in twenty-five 


minutes 


Social Workers Pass Resolution on Recre- 
ation.—The following resolution was passed by 
the Tennessee Conference of Social Work held at 
Jackson, Tennessee, May 9th to 12th: 

“This conference hereby expresses its convic- 
tion that social workers should give more and more 
attention to our modern leisure time problem in 
respect to health, juvenile delinquency, social 
hygiene and other important aspects; that they 
have it within their power to influence public au- 
thorities to get established adequate facilities, with 
trained leadership for meeting the play and recrea- 
tion needs of children, youth and adults and by so 
doing would be effectively furthering a community- 
wide preventive movement while helping to enrich 
life and better the quality of our citizenship.” 


I 


Health Films Available—From the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 





AT FLAY 


may be secured, either through loan or purchase, 
three motion picture films. 

Our Children is a two-reel film showing the 
efforts of a community to make itself safe for 
babies. 

Well Born, a two-reel firm, shows simply and 
convincingly the essentials of pre-natal care. 

Posture is a two-reel film intended for the use 
of physicians, physical educators, athletic directors 
and recreation leaders. It presents new material 
on posture and its relation to physical fitness. 

Further information may be secured from Mrs. 
Eleanor Marsh, Specialist in Public Information, 
Children’s Bureau, Washington. 

The International Dental Health Foundation 
has issued a motion picture entitled Say Jt with 
Pearls. 


The Dusseldorf Exhibit.—The visitor to 
Xurope this summer will have the opportunity of 
seeing something of great interest in the health, 
social welfare and physical culture exhibition to 
be held at Dusseldorf, Germany. It will comprise 
the latest developments in every branch of medical 
work and research, public health, hygiene and sani- 
tation, social welfare, physical training and sport. 
The exhibit on sports and physical exercises will 
be large and representative showing among other 
things sail boats, a model gymnasium and models 
of playgrounds and athletic fields. 

The exhibit grounds are nearly two miles long, 
covering over 450,000 square yards. 


Montana’s Camps for Women.—The Co 
operative Extension Service of Montana State Col- 
lege and the U. S. Department of Agriculture con- 
ducted during June its Fifth Annual Vacation 
and Leaders’ Training Camps at eight localities in 
the State. The camps were open to any woman in 
Montana interested in home making and com- 
munity problems. ‘The program included lectures 
on child training, household economy, health, men- 
tal hygiene, dietetics and similar subjects. Much 
emphasis was laid on recreation and a special work- 
er was in charge of recreation and community sing 
ing. All community and county representatives 
were expected to participate in a stunt which would 
demonstrate one or more phases of home demon 
stration work in which they had had an active part. 


Handcraft in Chicago.—From May 4th to 
16th the West Chicago Park Commissioners held 
the Fourth Annual Handcraft Exhibit showing the 
work done by bovs, girls and adults in the recrea- 
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tion rooms. Over five thousand different articles 
were on exhibition and the skill shown in the mak- 
ng of many of the products was remarkable. One 
articularly interesting exhibit was that of a minia- 
ture playground constructed by Dvorak Park, 
made in a sand box and lighted with tiny electric 
ights. Everything in the playground was con- 
tructed of paper and included teeters, slides, giant 
trides, lawn swings, benches, wading pool, trees 

da shelter house. An exhibit of special inter- 
st to girls was a doll’s boudoir in white enamel 
with dressers, chairs, beds and lamps. 

Those attending the exhibit were delighted to 


iscover sail boats made out of pickle dishes, 
hariots out of match boxes and button moulds, 
eam rollers out of corn and tomato cans and 


ther instances of unusual ingenuity. 


lhe articles were classified under the following 
eadings: Basketry, Raffia and Reed Work; Doll 
Section; Needle Work Display ; Modelling ; Wood 
\ Work; Miscellaneous. 
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Knives Come Into Play at West Palm 
Beach.— More than 150 boys put their knives in 

pe for the mumble-de-peg tournament recently 

ved by the Midgets and the Juniors at the Dixie 
lavground. ‘The champion for the Midget group 
ised an ice pick for his “mumbling.” 


\ marble tournament for boys, a jack stone con- 
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test for girls and a kite tournament for all are 
among other activities conducted by the new De- 
partment of Public Recreation. 


Fathers’ and Sons’ Outing.—The General 
Board of the Y. M. M. I. A., Salt Lake City, has 
issued an attractive little pamphlet on outings for 
fathers and sons, answering the question where 
to go, when to go, how to go, what to take, what 
to eat, and what to do. It is suggested that the 
morning periods of each day be devoted to such 
games as horse shoe pitching, hit pin baseball, vol- 
ley ball and indoor baseball, the afternoon period 
to take the form of a nature hike while at night 
comes the big campfire program. 


Boys’ Week in Lynchburg, Virginia.— Boys’ 
Week program at Lynchburg had a very unique 
feature in a dramatic presentation given by 500 
boys, which was a part of the outdoor pageant 
given during the week. 

The demonstration was designed to show in as 
dramatic a way as possible the difference between 
play with and without leadership. <A large plot of 
land at the fair ground was roped in as a play- 
ground. The one gateway to the ground had over 
it a large sign “Playground.” The layout was 
complete with the exception of large equipment. 
A sand box was constructed and all the game 
courts were marked with lines. As the layout was 
on the out field of a ball diamond, it was impos- 
sible to dig the ground and erect posts and other 
equipment. As a substitute iron posts sharpened 
at one end were driven into the ground. In the 
same way trees were planted temporarily around 
the sand box. 

Outside of the ground was a street laid off with 
light posts, trees, garbage cans. 

The program was carried out like a two-ring 
circus, the children in the playground playing hap- 
pily with leaders, parents sometimes joining in, 
while the street children had endless fights, ending 


in a call for police. 


Miniature Airplanes.._The Hyde Park Y. 
M. C. A. won the Fourth Annual Tournament of 
Miniature Aircraft Fliers at the Municipal Pier, 
Chicago, Illinois, on May 6th. Mark White Square 
came in second while Hardin Square and Mckin- 
lev Park were third and fourth. 

The Miniature Aircraft Fliers extend an invita- 
tion to all who are interested to participate in a 
tournament by rail or radio which will extend 
from June through September. Three flights 
timed, officially signed and sent to the M. A, F. 
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headquarters constitute participation. Further in- 
formation may be secured from Terence Vincent, 
Director of Miniature Aircraft Fliers, 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Drama Week with the West Chicago Park 
Commissioners.—March 17th to 24th was 
Drama Week at the West Chicago Parks. During 
this period the dramatic clubs of the various parks 
presented a number of plays and operettas for the 
enjoyment of their friends. 

As the groups ranged from younger children 
to adults the program was exceedingly varied. 
Among the plays given were the following: Our 
Aunt from California, The Touchdown, Oh! 
Susan! Captain Joe, The Uninvited Member, The 
Unexpectedness of Catherine Henry, Twilight 
Alley, The Sick Doll, The School, What Ails 
Maud, The Parliament of Servants, Paddy Saves 
the Day and Three Fairy Gifts. 


Children’s Literature—A most interesting 
discussion of reading for children is to be found 
in the May issue of The World’s Health—the 
monthly review of the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties. The article prepared by Charlotte Frances 
Kett of the Junior Red Cross Division is an at- 
tempt to answer the question stated by Miss Kett 
as follows: 

“Tf we agree that it is as desirable for the wel- 
fare of the civilized peoples that their young 
should absorb ideas and moral sentiments as that 
they should absorb food, and that literature is a 
valuable source of ideas and moral sentiments, just 
as plant life is a valuable source of carbohydrates 
and fats, the next point to decide is what sort of 
literature should we attempt to give them?” 

A resume is given of three recent attempts to 
study children’s reading: 1. The study of chil- 
dren’s choices of reading materials published in 
Teachers College records, Columbia University, 
New York, April 25th, 2. The more extensive 
study recently made under the supervision of 
Carleton W. Washburne, Superintendent of 
Winnetka Public Schools, Illinois—a study pub- 
lished by the American Library Association—3. 
The attempt to estimate children’s taste recently 
given in undigested form by the Literary Review 
of the New York Evening Post. This consists 
of children’s comments on books sent them for 
review. “The cumulative evidence offered by 
these naive documents is most impressive, and in 
comparing their standards of literary criticism 
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with those set forth by Aristotle in his Poetics one 
is surprised to find that the reasoned analysis of 
the philosopher is checked and approved by the 
sound common sense or intuition of the children.” 


Cincinnati’s Twelfth Annual Play Day.— 
Forty-seven schools, fifteen of them parochial 
schools, were represented by the 2,500 children 
who took part in the May folk dancing festival 
arranged by Community Service in cooperation 
with the Board of Education, the parochial schools 
and the University of Cincinnati. 

The program contained the following telling 
statements: “We can and should choose the 
dances for the children with care and intelligence. 
We can turn to folk dances and know that we are 
on safe ground, for they are spontaneous, genu- 
ine, and sincere. They are the wild flowers of 
the dance world, unspoiled by the hand of man. 
They have sprung naturally from the hearts of 
simple, wholesome, unspoiled country-folk in re- 
sponse to the human need for self-expression.” 


A Robin Hood Archery Tournament.—Miss 
Elma R. Hazelwood, Physical Director of the 
High School of Douglas, Arizona, writes . that 
archery has become a very popular part of the 
girls’ physical education program in the high 
school. 

The first lesson in archery consisted in learning 
the terms and expressions as given in the hand- 
book. Then the positions of the bow and arrow 
were discussed. The target was fastened on a 
peg in the wall of the gymnasium, with the floor 
mats back of the target as a protection for the 
arrow points. A distance of ten yards was marked 
off on the floor as a point from which to shoot. 
Each girl was given a chance to practice in shoot- 
ing at the target. At the end of a three weeks’ 
practice period each person winning a score of 
thirty became a member of the Robin Hood Ar- 
chery Band. 

The archery tournament consisted of shooting 
thirty arrows from the ten yard line, shooting 
five arrows in succession. The method of scor- 
ing was as follows: Twenty points for the center, 
fifteen points for the black circle, ten points for 
the white circle, and five points for the red circle. 
After a round of ten arrows each, there was an 
elimination of five girls holding the lowest scores. 
In the finals of the last ten arrows titles from the 
Robin Hood story were given for the highest 
scores. 
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Stadiums 


loday the university which does not possess a 
stadium in reality, has one in mind. Almost every 
ollege of any size is equipped with a permanent 

ucture which far surpasses the old wooden 

nd-stat nd bleachers. 

Not o1 iniversities but cities and high schools 

private agencies are also joining the stadium 
nks and building large structures to accommo- 
ite the crowds who attend the athletic activities, 
festivals, pageants and other large community 
events 
he stadium idea is growing by surprising 
leaps and bounds. A report on the subject made 
the year 1917 shows eleven stadiums in exist 


nee at that time. Today information is available 
less than seventy such well-built structures, 

re ijority being of concrete or combina- 

rete, and there are doubtless more in ex- 


stenc l-ifty-six of these—or all but fourteen 


e been put up during the last five years—in 
words, since 1921—making an average of 

11 built a year, and the total cost of the sta- 

liums as they stand (some still unfinished) is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of twentv-five 


1 


ind a halt million dollars. 
Che construction of a stadium involves highly 


technical engineering problems, such as acoustics 
visibility, which should be left to the engi 
neers who are doing the work. 


However, there are a number of points which 
community contemplating a stadium must con- 


sider—cost, shape and size being three of the most 


Cost. As will be seen from the data given be 
low, the cost of a stadium may range from ten or 
usand up to three million dollars. From 
$10 to $15 per seat constitutes a good general 
iverage cost. The methods by which this money 
is secured vary greatly. Bond issues, donations, 
subscriptions, sale of seats, gate receipts, special 
ippropriations, and sale of stock are among the 
means which have been employed to secure the 
much needed funds. The road to securing the 
money is long and dreary, but, as with other com 


*The tern tadium"™ is here used to cover all permanent struc 
tures without regard to their shape or size which are used for 
athletics and other large outdoor activities. The list does not 
nclude those stadiums used mainly for professional sports 
Although not nforming to the strictest interpretation of the 
word, “stadium,”’ such structures as the amphitheatre at Anoka, 


1 ‘stad > 
the Yale Bowl, and others more or less irregular, as the term 
s strictly regarded, are listed in this compilation. It is not held 


that the list is complete, for with the ever-increasing enthusiasm 
f athletics and sports such structures are constantly springing 
ll over the intry. 


munity undertakings, with sufficient persistence it 
will eventually be forthcoming. In a number of 
cases, complete plans have been made for a sta- 
dium and it has then been built in sections as the 
money became available. 

Shape. The shape is another consideration. 
Those most commonly found are the ellipse, fol 
lowing the Roman plan, the straight stands, and 
the horseshoe or giant “U,” following the Greek 
model. Half the stadiums listed are of the horse- 
shoe shape. The advantage in this shape lies in 
the fact that it can be used for more athletic sports 
than those built on the Roman plan, which must 
be tunnelled in order to acquire a straightaway 
for track purposes. This has been done, however, 
in some such structures. 

Size. The main idea in planning the size of a 
stadium is to have the supply of seats approxi- 
mately meet the general demand. It should, how- 
ever, be constructed with the idea of possible ex- 
pansion for the time when the city has grown or 
the university has graduated more enthusiastic 
alumni to add to those already crowding the 
bleachers for the big games. 

Adaptability. Another point to be considered 
is adaptability. In order that the stadium may 
have as broad a use as possible, ample facilities 
should be provided for dressing rooms, toilets and 
assembly places for large pageant groups. These 
are usually built underneath the tiers of seats 
Large entrances and exits through which big 
groups, such as those used in a pageant, may go 
quickly, are necessary. There is also the problem 
of entrance and exit for the audience. If an ac- 
curate count is desired it is necessary to use turn- 
stiles. Motor parking accommodations are ex 
ceedingly important. Poor facilities constitute a 
real problem. The width and numbering of the 
seats are other points to be considered. Where 
they are to be reserved, it is necessary to plan 
suitably-wide accommodations and 1814 inches 
width seating space per person has proved satis- 
factory. Where they are not reserved it is possible 
to seat more people. Sometimes the seat numbers 
are burned in or metal numbers are placed upon 
the seats. 

Management. In the case of university stadi- 
ums, the Athletic Association of the College is 
usually the managing authority and the stadium 
is maintained through the gate receipts from the 

(Continued on page 236) 
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W oonsocket’s Garden 
Theatre 


In an article appearing in the June, 1926, issue 
of The American City Mr. Arthur Leland, land- 
scape architect, tells of the construction of the 
Rankin Memorial Garden Theatre at Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, a project made possible largely 
through a bequest of $5,000 by A. B. Rankin, to 
be used as a memorial. 

“The theater is built on a side hill of about 
30 degrees slope, so that an unobstructed view of 
the stage can be had from every seat. It has a 
seating capacity of 2,500, and as many as 1,000 
What is 
believed to be an entirely new principle of con- 
Each seat is 


can appear on the stage at one time. 


struction was used in its erection. 
merely a terrace on the side of the hill, held in 
place by a reinforced concrete retaining wall cast 
in the shape of a ‘T.’ These retaining walls were 
cast with movable forms, so that it was necessary 
to make only enough forms to construct one row 
of seats across the width of the theater. This one 
set of forms was used for one row after another, 
thus saving considerable expense for carpentry 
labor and material. Two tiers of seats were first 


constructed and allowed to winter in order to 
ascertain the action of the elements on this new 
The experiment proved a 


The ends of 


form of construction. 
success and the work proceeded. 
the seats are jointed together with a reinforced 
concrete stringer surmounted by a rail, over which 
vines will trail. 

“The four corners of the theater end in con- 
crete piers, on which flower pots filled with bed- 
ding plants will be mounted. The front of the 
This will 
be covered The 
stage is finished with a turf surface, and privet 


stage has a field-stone retaining wall. 
with ivy and climbing vines. 
and hemlock hedges outline the wings and act as 
screens for dressing rooms. The theater is sur- 
rounded by a grove of fine old oaks and pines, 
which contribute a great deal toward the excellent 
acoustics. 

“The complete cost of the concreting amounted 
to about $5,000; the grading, about $2,000; and 
the planting, landscaping, and finishing of the 
stage, approximately $3,000, making the total cost 
about $10,000. 

“It had been hoped originally to finish the seat- 


ing surfaces of the terraced steps with a turf, 
which when closely cropped would give an artistic 
park-like effect to the whole structure. 


The fact 





DEDICATING A GRANDSTAND 


that the theater was built on a gravel bank, how- 
ever, made it impossible to raise a good stand of 
grass, so that it was deemed wiser to apply a top 
dressing of bright-colored torpedo sand, rolled 
and packed. ‘This will materially reduce mainte- 
nance 
Japanese grass mats, which will be rented for a 


costs. Spectators will sit on woven 
nominal sum, and the revenue thus derived will 
assist in financing entertainments. 

“The garden theater will not compete in any 
way with the other theaters of the community. It 
will be used mainly for community celebrations, 
and motion pictures will not be a part of the pro- 


grams.” 


Dedicating a Grandstand 


With a delightful program of folk dances and 
Maypole festivities the East Orange, New Jersey, 
Board of Recreation Commissioners on May first 
dedicated its splendid new grandstand erected on 
the East Orange playground to take the place of 
the bleachers destroyed by fire a few months ago. 

And there were speeches as well as dances! 
Congressman Franklin Fort came from Washing- 
ton to tell what the playground had meant to him 
as a boy in East Orange and what it should mean 
to all the boys of the city. Lincoln E. Rowley, 
the Secretary of the Commission since its organi- 
zation, told of the beginning of the playground 
and recreation movement in East Orange from 
that twenty-year-ago period when the city decided 
to take advantage of the New Jersey State law 
and within a few months had bought the property 
and were operating the playground. Reverend 
Fred Clare 
dedication of the playground twenty years ago 


Jaldwin, who on the occasion of the 


made the chief address of the day on the “inalien- 
able right of children to play” was present to 
offer the dedicatory prayer. 

The splendidly constructed concrete and steel 
randstand, 2500 


g and 
$75,000, is a model of artistic workmanship in 


seating people costing 
which permanency and service of future génera- 
As Mr. Rowley 


pointed out, the seats themselves are only an inci- 


tions have been the objectives. 


dent in the plan, for underneath them are such 
features as boys’ and girls’ shower baths, into the 
construction of which has gone Italian marble; 
lavatories, storage space, the office of the super- 
visor and a garage and other features. 

East Orange is justly proud of its latest addi- 
tion to the city’s recreation facilities. 











\ ten year old boy, back in Lebanon, Ohio, 





fifty years ago, had no place to play, no locality 

except the back alleys and streets of the little town 

here he and the “gang” might throw a ball or 

races. He glimpsed early the sordid attrac- 

ons of train yards, pool parlors and saloons, and 

their effect upon those unfortunates who were 
drawn into them. 

\nd when he grew up he resolved that he 
would try to keep this same bitter knowledge from 
the boys and girls of “small town” America of to- 
day. To this end he has established the Play- 

ound Division of the Harmon Foundation, for 
he purpose of awakening every town to its own 
need of adequate permanent play space. 


, EXPERIMENTAL OFFERS MADE 


Since the organization was started in 1922 a 
number of plans have been tried in order to test 
he best methods of handling the problem of 
i\rousing intelligent enthusiasm and a desire in the 
community to improve its own playground condi- 
tion and not merely to accept a gift of land or 
money. His first concern being that the land be 

ven over eternally to the plays of children, the 
founder made this the primary condition upon 


which he would give assistance. 
Pusiiciry EXPERIMENT ATTEMPTED 


tor the sake of awakening the public con- 
ence to greater activity in securing permanent 
play land in advance of growth, the Foundation 
offered an outright gift in January, 1924. Fifty 
contributions of $2000 each for the purchase of 
land in communities of 3000 or more showing a 
growth of 30% since 1900. In spite of a severe 
somewhat exacting group of requirements 
re than eight hundred applications were sub- 
tted, and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
the Foundation finally decided on fifty-four win- 
ners. Since all were of equal excellence the last 
tour could not be eliminated, and fifty-four towns 
finally received playgrounds. 


his was obviously a publicity move, and very 


Investing in Futures 


Four YEARS OF PLAYGROUND INVESTIGATION BY THE HARMON FOUNDATION 


HELEN GRIFFITHS HARMON 


good publicity it proved to be. Considerably more 
than twenty-five towns which were not winners 
in the contest were so aroused that they have 


since purchased land for themselves. 


ELIMINATING THE Bap INVESTMENT 


Of course, while the majority of our playground 
towns are truly eager for progress and improve- 
ment, there must always be a few backsliders— 
towns which, having received their land, have 
made no use of it and have lost interest. To pre- 
vent a recurrence of this leakage, the Foundation 
has prepared its new 1926 offer, which it is hoped 
will eliminate the towns that are merely out for 
something to get instead of for something to give. 

By its terms the Harmon Foundation offers 
to expend during 1926 $50,000 for the purchase 
of play lands in growing communities througout 
the country. Assistance will ge given to the ex- 
tent of 50% of the cost of the land, the maximum 
amount of any appropriation being $1000. Each 
appropriation will be in the form of a mortgage 
which, at the end of five years, will be cancelled 
if it is shown that reasonable standards of main- 
tenance and development have taken place. 


TOWNSPEOPLE RESPOND 


On the whole, all over the country the response 
to offers of assistance and cooperation has been 
splendid, and has proved amply that rightminded 
and thoughtful citizens everywhere are realizing 
the need of their children for adequate play space. 

The Foundation has offered prizes for the best 
development and beautification of Harmon Fields, 
but, even without this incentive, most of the towns 
have shown a fine enthusiasm in planning the im- 
provement of their existing property. Many in- 
genious plans for raising money have been worked 
out, and parents and children alike have given 
time and enegry to this good cause. 

Tremendously encouraging, too, is the activity 
in this work shown by disinterested citizens, peo- 
ple to whom the playground itself means nothing 
for them or their children, but who have thrown 
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themselves whole-heartedly into the work of ac- 
quiring play space. Then too there are the moth- 
ers to whom the playground means so much, the 
men’s clubs, such as the Kiwanis, Rotary, and 
Lions, the local branches of the American Legion, 
and above all, those tireless and indefatigable 
workers, the school principals, whose endless ef- 
forts in behalf of the children have meant so much 
in the progress that the Foundation has made. 
Two school principals in particular have given 
every effort that their school children might en- 
joy the benefits of the Harmon Foundation of- 
fers. These are Miss Nellie Huston of the Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, Public School, and Miss Ethel 
Bachman of the Glenoak grade school at St. Pet- 
ersburg, Florida. 

In many towns artisans and laborers have vol- 
unteered to help with the work of improvement. 
Plumbers have handled the water piping free of 
charge, carpenters have built fences and grand- 
stands, and metal workers have erected apparatus 


and frames. 


Onto Towns WANT FINE PLAYGROUNDS 


Let us visit a few Harmon Fields at random. 
Opening our ledgers, our eyes light first on Ohio, 
our most active playground state. In Bellefon- 
taine, where the playground is located in a poorer 
section of the town, practically every man in the 
neighborhood has put on his overalls and done his 
bit to improve the land. This interest means that 
every citizen in that part of town is clearly aware 
of his responsibility to the children of his com- 
munity and his obligation to the group that has 
made this field possible. Such assistance shows 
that these laborers are beginning to realize that 
they too have a part in the life of the city, and that 
instead of protesting, “Oh, let Mr. Rich Man do 
it,” they are saying, “Let us be the ones to keep 
the city beautiful and clean.” 

We are especially proud of Bellefontaine, for 
here the work of Miss Huston and her associates, 
and of the business men of the city has been a 
source of inspiration, not only to the townspeople 
but to the workers of the Foundation. It is im- 
possible to make any estimate of the time and ef- 
fort that has been expended to make this field a 
winner in every way. The latest development 
is the establishment of a Recreation Commission, 


with a paid athletic director. 

Another one of our finest Ohio towns is Wapa- 
koneta. The work that is being done here is being 
done well, and we have no other community on 
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our list where the improvements are more admir- 
ably conceived, any finer in quality, or more care- 
fully carried out. To illustrate the spirit of 
cooperation here we have but to mention the cam- 
paign that took place to raise funds for the up- 
keep of the Harmon Field. In this little town of 
five thousand six hundred inhabitants, $5000 was 
raised in a few weeks. This response meant that 
every man, woman, and child in Wapakoneta 
made some contribution to the cause, the sums 
ranging from one cent to one hundred dollars. 
TENNESSEE TOWN ADVERTISES PLAY 

Many other playground towns are worthy of 
mention. Artistically illustrated and detailed re- 
ports of progress in our prize contest for beauty 
have come in from Martin, Tennessee, an enthusi- 
astic little town of three thousand six hundred 
people. Advertising has been the key-note of 
their campaign, and through clever methods they 
have made their Harmon Field a_ by-word 
throughout the country. The credit for this be- 
longs to the editor of the Weakley County Press, 
R. L. Whitcomb, since it was his paper which 
put the field on the local map. 

Not having enough money to complete a cer- 
tain piece of work, the school board voted to sim- 
plify the ornamentation on the new school build- 
ing which was just being completed, and use the 
money thus saved for the playground. How 
much more good will be done by the football 
field than by the cut stone-work on a facade! 

Martin has been using its playground for a 
school athletic field, and any town far larger might 
well be proud of the baseball, football and other 
contests which have taken place there during the 
past year. An interesting point is that negroes as 
well as whites are interested in the advancement 
of this field, a development of racial equality not 
often met with so far South. 


COMMERCIAL CLUB Sponsors ARKANSAS FIELD 


We turn the pages in our ledger from Tennessee 
to Paragould, Arkansas, where is located another 
Harmon Field. This is an active little town of 
eight thousand where the citizens seem fully to 
understand their obligation to their successors, 
the children. The field here is naturally very 
beautiful, and has been improved until it is one of 
the finest in the country. The Greene County 
Commercial Club is in charge of it, and the work 
of this group has been consistently excellent. 
Citizens have bought and donated firstclass equip- 
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ent, and the land is in constant use, especially from Edwin J. Gould. Incidentally the delin- 
ong the younger children, who enjoy its ad- quency records of this neighborhood show a 
ntages to the utmost. The little sand bottomed marked reduction of truancy and disorder for the 
eek along one end of the property is being used past year. This field is probably our best example 
wading place by dozens of happy youngsters of teamwork and self-help among the children 
day themselves. 
We like to think, too, that in such a resort center 
RIDA CHILDREN EARN Own PLAYGROUND : pene / , :; ; 
as this, some parents or neighbors will be interest- 
rom .Arkansas let us turn to St. Petersburg, ed enough to carry the playground idea back to 
ida. and visit for a moment the Glenoak their own homes so that, in time, cities in the north 
] yveround. St. Petersburg is one of the and west will be spurred to action by the example 
stable of the Florida cities, and has partly of these ambitious children and their teachers 
ped the boom which has unsettled so much of . Mines Mares Reweuesy Puavosouns 


POSSIBLI 





Still another praiseworthy Harmon Field is lo- 
cated at Madisonville, Kentucky, and for this play- 
ground the city has Mrs. B. L. Nisbet to thank 
This young mother has practically produced the 
held out of her own individual efforts She it 
was who recognized the crying need of the town, 
who spent weeks in locating a desirable site, and 
working with business men who didn’t want to 


sell, or who refused to name a reasonable price 





She it was who made formal application, and 


H PLAYGROUND AT Provo, Utran, Spon 


who met the city officials with arguments in favor 
rHeE AMERICAN LEGION E . é 
of play, and even now she is in large part respon 


tal riere we find families from the north sible for the very excellent play progsram tl at 1s 


st who have been coming for many being carried out on this attractive little field 


pend the winter in the less rigorous cli 

e of the south, and who have been sending 
to the Glenoak School. Lhe play 

ing this school was earned by the 

lren themselves with the help of a small fina! 
from the Foundation. It took them 

two years to make this piece of land thei 
but under the leadership of Miss Bachman, 
rincipal, they finally succeeded in raising the 
lo do so they not only solicited contri 


did much actual work themselves, 





as gardening, chicken raising, and the pro 


tion of plays and festivals of various sorts. 


VOLUNTEER WoRKERS ON THE NEGRO PLAYGROUND AT 


ORANGEBURG, SoutH Cat 
( ildren are still constantly at work clear P , : 
oF nye quote trom her last letter: “The playground has 
and beautifying the land, and a regular pro : Ei, 
: ; given a great deal of pleasure this winter. On 

m ot games, play, storytelling, and handicrafts pe : 
| , ; ' school days it is crowded at recess and after 
eing carried out by the teachers in the school, : : : 
ey ls : , wer school, and many children play there Saturdays 
tt whom are giving cheerfully of their time and ; = ie : ; 
and Sundays. The field is not far from my home 


energy to this outside activity. The playground ' ; 
i , sii and all through the day I hear the shouts of the 
d the school have become such a center of com ‘ ; eer is 
se. é children and the ‘clang-clang’ of the Giant Stride 
inity life that the state has lately established a : 

branch library in the building. The fine appear- Five Necro PLayGrounps Mucu Usep 
e of the land has brought forth a number of Many others are worthy of note, were space to 
ts, among them a complete outfit of apparatus speak of them all available. We cannot, how- 
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ever, neglect to call attention to our five play- 
grounds for colored children. They are located 
at Forth Worth, Texas, Orangeburg, South Caro- 
lina, Mobile, Alabama, Coffeyville, Kansas, and 
Williamsburg, Virginia. In Orangeburg, particu- 
larly, the work of development has been carried 
out by a most enthusiastic group of negroes, un- 
der the supervision of Dr. Lewis M. Dunton, the 
President of Claflin University, the negro college 
located in that city. 

In Mobile the bronze tablet which is mounted 
in each Harmon Field has been placed on a me- 
morial drinking fountain by the appreciative users 
Here much of the work is being 
H. Roger Williams, a negro 


of the land. 
carried on by Dr. 
physician who is one of the most public spirited 


citizens of Mobile. 


Cities ATTEMPT INTERESTING PROJECTS 


The Harmon Foundation favors individuality 
in playground development, and each town has 
carried out its own specialty. Pipestone, Minne- 
sota, for instance, began by installing the best 
swimming and skating pool that money could buy, 
while Paulding and Bluffton, Ohio, have put in 
expensive lighting systems and concentrated on 
the planting of flowers and shrubbery. Williston, 
North Dakota, has made use of convict labor for 
the grading and clearing of the land, and has sub- 
mitted a set of plans for landscaping drawn up by 
a convict who had been an expert gardener. 

Worthington, Minnesota, Kearney, Nebraska, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, and Point Pleasant, West 
Virginia, are especially to be commended for the 
beautiful plans they have submitted, showing the 
type of planting that is to be done in the near 
future. Worthington especially is deserving of 
note. With some assistance from the Harmon 
Foundation the citizens purchased a large and 
well forested tract of land along the shores of 
a lake. The land is to be used not only as a chil- 
dren’s playground but as a center of community 
recreation as well. The city is planning golf 
courses, swimming pools, and picnic grounds, and 
is hoping to have a really unusual type of amuse- 
ment park. 

New PLAyGROUNDS ENCOURAGED 

Spurred on by an offer of a group of prizes,“To 
encourage constructive activity and interest in 
securing new play fields,’ many Harmon play- 


field workers are busy spreading play ideas among 
The Foundation 


their less fortunate neighbors. 





FUTURITIES 


will award these prizes “in proportion to the ser- 
vice rendered in bringing about the purchase or 
acquisition of play space in other sections of the 
same community, or in other towns and cities.” 

We have records of some really earnest work 
that has been going on among the supporters of 
local playgrounds, and we feel that these honor- 
ariums will bring about the acquisition of a good- 
ly number of new play fields. 

The founder, as an experienced realtor, is mak- 
ing a constructive attempt to induce other real 
estate dealers to lay aside a section of each newly 
opened sub-division for play purposes. This will, 
he feels, so increase the value of the land as a 
residence proposition that the dealer will meet 
no loss, but rather a gain, in that he will attract 
a better type of home builder. 

The Foundation feels that each new playfield 
automatically becomes an advertisement to broad- 
cast the permanent play-space movement, and that 
all these indications of intelligent interest in play 
problems are a weathervane, pointing toward a 
future time when every town will have play space 
enough for every child. 

With seventy-six Harmon Fields scattered over 
the country, and perhaps thirty more which were 
acquired through the indirect influence of the or- 
ganization, the Foundation feels that its four 
years of playground work have been fruitful in- 
deed. We are encouraged to go on for we know 
now that the average town in America wants its 
children to have a fair start. Like the Sleeping 
Seauty it is only waiting to be awakened to a 
realization of its own responsibility. 





The Fourth Annual Conference of the Mid- 
West Recreation Executives, conducted under 
the auspices of the P. R. A. A. was held at Chi- 
While much time was 
given to the discussion of technical phases of rec- 


cago, February 19-21. 


reation, such as winter sports and carnivals—and 
it was urged that such events be known as 


“frolics’”—athletics, 





inter-city competition and 
similar activities, a great deal of thought was giv- 
en to the question of the valuation by the recrea- 
tion executive of the program. “Are we getting 
our programs over?” “Are we doing our work 
in such a way that we are becoming recognized as 
educators?” “Are we positive, not merely nega- 
tive in our effect on the community ?” “How can 
we really test results?” These were a few of the 
questions discussed in an effort to construct a 


measuring rod for permanency and efficiency. 











Construction and Beautification of Play- 
grounds and Recreation Fields 


Kart B. LoHMANN 


Head of the Division of Landscape Architecture, University of Illinois 


We are justly proud of the playground progress 
The numerical growth of play- 

rounds and improvement of equipment are quite 
impressive. We realize the millions in dollars now 


ot recent years. 


nnually spent that make available to many chil- 
ren the wholesome joy of play. Yet, if we judge 
m pressing needs not yet satisfied, as revealed 
rural communities and in the congested popu- 
ns of our cities, and if we give due heed to 
growing street fatality records, there is much 
remains to be done to safeguard our children 
body and spirit. We boast ten thousand play 
eas of one kind or another, but what are these 
ompared to the thirty-three million children in 
United States who need them? 
\ great many more play areas are needed and 
ust do what we can to make the most of these 
levelopments that are coming, as well as to 
ve the old where that is possible. 
Construction and beautification can mean but 
thing, namely, the putting together in the cor- 
laces and to the best practical and esthetic 
tage, the elements that compose playgrounds 
nal fields. 


her large territory, touching if we care to have 


This obviously covers a 


so, the whole gamut of physical equipment 
lay areas. It must not in any way, however, 
ude the subject of parks, which constitutes so 
rate a problem unto itself. Rather is the sub- 

ect concerned with intensively used areas that are 
serve different groups of children for active 
play. These different groups of children are 
own to be first, the little tots, up to five years 
age, and the medium sized youngsters between 
six and fifteen years who are accommodated for 
he most part on playgrounds; and second, older 
oys and girls, fifteen years of age and above, who 


seekers of the more active sports and games 
who are taken care of upon the larger areas 
recreation fields. 

ation 
(he general principle of reserving play spots 
greater distances for larger children, than for 
smaller, still seems a reasonable rule to follow. 


How far children can be expected to go willingly, 
and with a feeling of safety in the case of the 
smaller children, is still an open question. New 
facts in this connection may compel new view- 
points. 

The effect, for example, that new facts may 
have on placing playgrounds close together is sug- 
gested by surveys that were made recently in two 
metropolitan centers. One of these, made in a 
densely populated district of Manhattan, showed 
that the attendance from the first three blocks 
constituted eighty per cent. of the total for the 
usual play district of five or six blocks radius. 
This same conclusion seemed to be borne out by 
a similar survey in the city of Detroit, in which it 
was felt that playgrounds must be less than one- 
fourth of a mile away or sixty-five per cent. of 
the children cannot be expected to utilize them. 

This seems to be bringing us closer and closer 
to the proposal for playgrounds in the middle of 
each of our city blocks. For smaller children, 
especially, this would have much to commend it 


in safety and convenience, because with such a 
provision a child could step out of his own back- 
yard, into the playground without crossing a 
street. 

In unbuilt sections this would be a_ simple 
achievement, and especially commendable and use- 
ful for blocks of irregular shape and topography. 
In built-up districts it would mean taking off 
small pieces of 25-30 feet from the rear of each 
of the lots and consolidating the pieces into single 
areas for playground purposes. Such a procedure 
as this would at times involve fences, barns, and 
garages, but the advantages accruing from a re- 
arrangement of the kind would more than justify 
the expense and trouble involved in the removal 
of such structures. These interior block areas 
would be especially valuable for play purposes in 
apartment house sections, as well as in average 
residential neighborhoods. 

Space Requirements 

Although studies recently made seem to indicate 

that each child utilizes about ninety-three square 
205 
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feet of space, it would seem wise to allow, if pos- 
sible, and where possible, a minimum of five acres 
for a playground site. This is especially applicable 
where a portion of the tract is to be occupied by 
a school building. 

For the more active and space-consuming games, 
in what we term play or recreation fields, in con- 
nection usually with junior and senior high 
schools, a minimum of fifteen to twenty-five acres 


should be insisted upon. 


Buildings 

Facilities for refuge in case of sudden storm 
or for other comfort necessities frequently have 
much to do with the usefulness of fields and play- 
grounds. Playground buildings may be either 
quite simple or complex, may be open structures 
(with toilets provided elsewhere on the grounds), 
or enclosed, and having more than one floor, with 
play rooms, toilets, showers, branch libraries, audi- 
toriums and gymnasiums. 

However formidable or simple the structure 
happens to be, its location should be such as to 
afford ready access from the entrance and other 
portions of the grounds. Frequently this means 
a commanding, central (sometimes well balanced ) 
position facing or backing upon the most impor- 
tant approach street. Such buildings should be 
permanent in character and, if possible, free of 
temptation for jack-knife, chalk or pencil. Fre- 
quently a school building upon the grounds will 
serve admirably and economically in furnishing 


these facilities 


Surfacin / 

Our main thought in the matter of surfacing 
of the erounds or certain portions of them is to 
secure a material or combination of materials that 
will be porous for drainage, firm when wet and 
dustless when dry. The surface must possess uni- 
formity in color and texture and be free from 
spottiness. It should drain somewhere, preferably 
to the side of the play area rather than to the 
center, and the subgrade should parallel the fin- 
ished surface. 

Cinders, gravel, cement and asphalt have not 
proved successful because in one way or another 
they have been uncomfortable under foot. The 
trouble with spent tan bark is that on sloping 
grades ordinary rain will carry it to the sides 
and clog the drains. The kind of material chosen, 
however, must of course be largely determined by 
the local supply that is available. 


Limestone screenings and calcium chloride seem 


AND 
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to be growing in popularity as main elements of a 
surface for play purposes. ‘They produce a por- 
ous, easily drained top that does not develop soft 
spots and can be used after rains. The calcium 
chloride keeps down the dust and forms a binder 
coat to keep the surface firm. According to Com- 
missioner C, E. Brewer of Detroit, such a surface 
as this involves four separate layers or applica- 
tions. First, a foundation of cinders four to six 
inches in depth (wetted and rolled); second, on 
top of that limestone screenings of three inches ; 
next, calcium chloride, one and one-half pounds 
per square foot; and last, an eighth inch of sharp 
torpedo sand. From this it is declared that a firm, 
smooth finish may be expected. 


ences 


A playground without a fence is unprotected, 
unsafe, and unbeautiful. Fences are an indis- 
pensable equipment for every playground. They 
should be substantial and well designed. They 
should be five to seven feet in height, with gal- 
vanized steel posts and steel wire (also heavily 
galvanized ) with small mesh to prevent balls from 
going through them, and with the top of fence 
both railed and barbed. 


Equipment 


The trouble with our playgrounds in the past, 
so far as equipment is concerned, is that there has 
been either too little or too much of it. There is 
no question, however, as to the value and popu- 
larity of equipment features. It is said that 
swings, slides, and see-saws occupying only six- 
teen per cent. of the playground attract sixty per 
cent. of the children. Perhaps this is true when 
there is no wading or swimming pool at hand. 

A report in the American City Magazine of 
last month indicates that play apparatus is, after 
all, reasonably safe. Out of the thirty-five million 
in attendance at certain playgrounds of America 
during 1924 there were four fatalities and 202 
accidents. As might be expected, the largest 
number of accidents were with the pieces that are 
usually popular: 44 with swings, 41 with slides, 
22 with teeter ladders, 21 with horizontal ladders, 
15 with see-saws, and so on. 

In general, it seems to be agreed that our smaller 
tots should have kindergarden swings, small 
slides, teeter-boards, boxes of sand with covers 
for rainy weather, pails and shovels, blocks and 
other toys. Also, they should have a wading pool 
having a maximum depth of not more than twenty 














CONSTRUCTION 
inches with necessary drainage facilities. There 


, 13 , , 
ould be bencl 


ies for the mothers. 


Che larger children, especially the boys, require 


facilities and space for running, swinging, jump- 
ng and climbing. They need slides, swings, giant 


les, merry-go-rounds, traveling rings, teeter- 


rds, horizontal bars, ladders, climbing poles and 
itionery equipment. It is possible to overdo 
the last of these in the form of large gymnastic 


g) 
rames that look like plumbers’ exhibits and are 


best only wl 


where gymnasium groups know how to 


In connection with apparatus, it is well to guard 


frames and unsubstantial ones in 


ist rusty 
nst u 


od. rames rather should be of galvanized 
steel pipe al l 


guaranteed against rust. 
(he equipment of the larger fields consists 
nly of the appropriate spaces for games rightly 
tuated. Each of them will be so placed as to 
| as much as possible the annoyance of the 
sun during afternoon and late afternoon games. 
s means tacing the players approximately north 


locating the spectators of games, with 


their ba to the afternoon sun. 
ere is nothing on a hot day that gives to the 
en so much pleasure and exhilaration and 
fe, as facilities for wading or swimming. One 


es considerable activity with these that warrants 


more consideration than we can begin to give 

subject here. 

ihe important thing about pools seems to be 
that th hall be safe, clean, and rightly placed. 
ecause of the danger involved the practice of 
having combination wading and swimming pools 


isappearing. Separate provisions are much 

re satistactory. 

e separate wading pool should be centrally 
el rently located, but not close to the sand 


he temptation to transport sand may 


1 


evel oth sand and pool from properly fune 
tioning. Because the separate swimming pool in 
ives large pieces of property not only to take 
ca the pool itself, but its enclosure, its en 


ns, with place for spectators and bathers, its 
ouse and parking spaces, it is frequently) 

vided on a separate pieces of land not neces 
sarily connected or associated with a playground. 
ma large recreation area, however, a swimming 
establishment with its usual facilities may well 
erve the purpose of a field house. 

he pool may be made to assume any shape and 


size but elongated rectangular is probably best 


AND 
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Under intercol- 
legiate rules multiples of fifteen feet for length 
A ood 


minimum size for a swimming pool, for example, 


for swimming competitions. 
and five feet for width may be used. 


is sixty feet by twenty feet. 
New Ideas in Equipment 


In some respects it is to be regretted that play- 
grounds have been so free of new and interesting 
ideas. We keep on using the same old equipment 
in almost the same old way. The sculptor, Mr. 
Taft, gives us a suggestion worth pondering over 
when he says, “I wish that every small park and 
playground might have its fit sculptural adorn 
ment—a kindly genius of the spot, as it were. The 
greater works of art are like storage batteries in 
which the author has concentrated his emotions, a 
never diminishing store to be drawn upon by 
those who follow.” 

With this in mind, wouldn’t it be worth our 
while to try introducing one or more of the fami- 
liar characters of child lore in statue form and in 
positions where the children would come to love 
them. How about statues of Peter Pan, Red 
Riding Hood or Santa Claus? Some of the fea 
tures found in amusement parks might well b 
refined and transplanted or some of the teatures in 
ancient gardens might be introduced. How about 
a miniature mine, a tunnel, a tower, a mystic maz¢ 


or a secret fountain? All of these would amus« 


children and why shouldn't we try them: 


Planting 

It is possible to complete the 
playground, when all these other things have been 
considered, by a right use of living green. It 1s 
a mistake, however, to think that beautification 
can only be accomplished by the introduction of 
plant materials, although much can be done to give 
the life and coolness to the picture that it very 
much needs. Something can be done with grass, 
although naturally it cannot be expected to thrive 
under the brunt of concentrated play. It can be 
cared for in protected positions to the advantage 
of the grounds, as for example, close to the shelter 
building on its entrance side. Trees should be 


1 
| 
l 


introduced along the boundaries where they will 
not interfere with play but where, through the aid 
uf shade, play will be made more comfortable 
High growing trees not too dense like the elms, 
hack berries, planes and oaks suggest themselves 
for use. 


Vines (Boston Creeper, Honeysuckle, 


Clematis) may be introduced against the tence, as 


well as against the shelter. They may be supple- 
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mented by hedge material in privets (ibota or 
vulgaris), Japanese Barberry, Dogwoods (Cornus 
mas) and others. Provision of this kind necessi- 
tates having the fence back from the sidewalk at 
least eight feet. 


Conclusion 


If the playgrounds and recreation fields are well 
placed and properly arranged or put together they 
will not only conform to the ideals of construc- 
tion, but it follows that they will have good looks 
and attractiveness. If they have the appearance 
of being in good order, convenient, substantial and 
safe, of having variety in light and shade, of satis- 
fying the needs of play and comfort, beauty must 
follow. 

With the new playgrounds must come a keener 
sense of more perfect arrangement, greater attrac- 
They should be so 
developed and maintained that values of proper- 


tiveness, and more interest. 


ties adjacent to the play areas will not ebb, but 
will rise because of added beauty and usefulness. 
Playgrounds and recreation fields should be so 
developed and maintained that people everywhere 
under all circumstances must think of them rever- 
ently because of the human lives that have been 
saved by them, and the characters that have been 
built through them. 





Community Service Acts as 
Hostess to Many People 


in Long Beach, Calif. 


Every Monday night in the Municipal Audi- 
torium of Long Beach, there is community sing- 
ing, a concert and a special social session with 
dancing, sponsored by Community Service, which 
is a department of the Long Beach city govern- 
ment. Friday evenings a Friday night Social 
Club gathers there to become acquainted and to 
dance the old-time dances. And every Sunday 
afternoon during the summer an open-air concert 
and community song service is conducted under 
Community Service auspices in Bixby Park. In 
these activities Community Service plays hostess 
to many thousands of people in Long Beach. 

There are large numbers of outsiders to whom 
she is also hostess. 


For to many men in the U. S. 
Naval Service the Long Beach Service Men’s 
Club, operated under Community Service, is a 





HOSTESS 


singular bright spot on the Pacific coast. When 
the fleet is in, one thousand men a week make the 
club their headquarters. This club is located in 
the sun parlor at the outer end of the Pine Ave- 
nue Pier and is open from seven in the morning 
until ten at night on week-days and until midnight 
on Saturdays. In charge of the club are Mrs. C. 
C. Cutchshaw, superintendent of Community 
Service, and her assistant, Miss Josephine Upham. 
Helping them are large numbers of volunteer 
workers who fulfil such duties as making coffee, 
serving refreshments, chaperoning the dances and 
making friends with the boys who are far away 
from home. The Girls’ Auxiliary, another im- 
portant feature of the club, is composed of girls 
over eighteen years of age, which has as its ob- 
ject the entertainment of the service men. The 
girls’ applications must be signed by two repre- 
sentative citizens and be voted on by the club. 
Every Thursday evening some informal social af- 
fair is planned by the Auxiliary and on Sunday 
afternoon and evening they keep open house in 
the club rooms, with music, community singing 
and a general home spirit. Saturday nights the 
girls and their friends, who must also be vouched 
for, dance with the boys. Much of the furniture 
and equipment of the club, which includes pianos, 
radios, victrolas, pool tables and other recreation 
equipment, has been donated by persons inter- 
ested in the work. That the men appreciate all 
that is done for them is amply evidenced by the 
friendly letters received by the ladies in charge of 
the club. 

Besides this, entertainments are provided by 
Community Service for community affairs 
throughout the city, and singers for chapel ser- 
vices are sent aboard the hattleships. Regular 
monthly entertainments are arranged for some 
districts. This year, the largest undertaking yet 
attempted by Community Service is to be staged 
—an arts festival in the form of an Eisteddfod— 
and many of the city’s most prominent men and 
women are serving on the executive committee. 

Long Beach realizes the value of such a wide- 
awake organization as Community Service in 
keeping its citizens and visitors happy and in- 
terested. 





Professor Paul Harlan Douglass is authority 
for the statement that the standard working week 
has been shortened nearly 20% within the space of 
a generation. 
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\bout five years ago a church which had ex- 
sted for sixteen years was moved from a fifty- 
foot to a four-acre lot. A completely equipped 

iyground was opened as one of the church ar- 

ties. Other community service undertakings 
as a community nurse and community cows 

ere instituted, the name of the church was 
nged to the ““*¢ hurch-by-the-Side-of-the-Road” 
eping with the church’s program of com- 
service, with the result that the active 


bership of that church increased in five years 


one thousand per cent, or to be more definite 
16 to over 250. The playground was not 
d responsible for all that increase, but the com- 
ty service idea which was behind the play- 


nd was responsible for much of it. 


It does not follow that every church can de- 
lop such vigor by installing a_ playground. 
re must be a need for the playground. If 
is a school playground near by, a chure! 


1 addition would be a wasteful dupli 


1 


he case of the Church-by-the-Side-of 
ad, there was no other playground in that 
m of the city and it supplied a need of the 
community regardless of church attliat:on. 
re has been no proselytizing whatever and 
re is an unwritten law that no child shall be 
d or encouraged to join the Sunday school 
ls any other Sunday school. 
Church-by-the-Side-of-the-Road is made 
young people in a larger degree than usual. 
re interested in the church and loyal to it, 
large measure because the church has provided 
lem a playground and other social activities 
their youth demands. I am convinced that 
you want to catch and hold the interest and 
ilty of the children and young people you will 
do well to provide them with a well-equipped play- 
und and athletic field, with proper leadership. 
Let me give you one word of warning. If your 


} 


urch undertakes a playground, you will have to 


The Playground of the Church-by-the- 
Side-of-the-Road 


By 
A. W. McALISTER 


Company, Greensboro, N. Carolina 


fight for it. In every church there are a good 
many of the older people, mighty good people, 
who have not caught the vision that the religion of 
Jesus Christ 1s something more than going to 
church on Sunday and prayer meeting on Wed- 
nesday night. They will be indifferent to 1f not 
hostile to your playground, as frivolous and un- 
necessary. You will have to be patient with them 
They mean well. The playground and its frutt- 
ful results will convert them if you give them time 

The playground of the Church-by-the-Side-ot- 
the-Road consists of all the modern playground 


+ 
} 


equipment, an athletic field with baseball ground, 
two tennis courts, a wading pool and a flower 
garden. 

The playground director has furnished me with 
the following enumeration of playground activi- 
ties: 

Play with swings, seesaws, slides, giant strid 
and horizontal bar; a wading pool and sand pile 
for the smaller children, the sand pile project 1n- 
cluding an Indian reservation, Eskimo village, 


farm house and lot.store and bakery. mud pies and 


cakes and the sale of these wares, and even the 
building of the City of Greensboro ; croquet, clock 
eolf, horseshoe pitching, rope jumpu marbles 
bean bag games, and relay races; games of action 


such as running and jumping: rhythmic games 
such as Jump Jim Crow, Farmer in the Dell, ‘ 

kee Doodle and contest gaines with blue ribl 

given to winners. The athletic program consists 
of baseball, volley ball, tennis, basket ball and 1n- 
door ball. with three organized baseball teams 
holding championship games every Saturday with 
teams of other churches and organizations and 
with dodge ball and baseball teams for girls under 
way. We have, too, a story hour every afternoon 
during spring and summer and a garden club 
which plants and cultivates a flower garden each 
summer, furnishing flowers for the sick in the 


community and hospitals. 
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The following are typical monthly playground 


reports: 


For THE MONTH OF APRIL 
Attendance for the month of April: Boys, 546; 
Girls, 487: Visitors, 985: Total 2018. 
Hours: 3:30 to 7:30 every afternoon. 
Hour, 4:30 
Games played: Basket ball, baseball, indoor }all, 


Sti ry 


volley-ball, tennis, clock golf, croquet, horse 
shoe, newcomb, lawn games for children. 

No accidents. 

No equipment was lost or broken. 

The director was present and on time each day. 

Senior baseball team (Lightning Nine). This 
team has played seven games, winning five of 
them. They are proud of their new suits. 

The Lightning Nine Juniors have been organizd 
this month. They have been victorious in three 
games played with the Park Place Methodist 
Church. 

Our volley-ball team has improved greatly. They 
are working hard to win out in the new tourna- 
ment. We have three games to our credit, hav- 
ing won all that we have played. 

Notwithstanding the bad season, our plants are 
coming up and we hope for flowers soon. Have 
organized a garden club, in four divisions, of- 
fering a prize at the end of the season for the 
best kept bed 

A picnic was given for the little children and two 


weenie roasts for the older boys and girls. 


For THE MONTH OF JANUARY 


Hours: 3:00 to 5:30. 
Attendance: Boys, 106; Girls, 127; Visitors, 70; 
Total, 303. 

Weather did not permit much activity in play- 
ground this month, only about sixteen days. 
Monday and Thursday—Blue ribbon days—Rib- 
bons given to the winners in various contest 

games, a prize at the end of the month. 

Good attendance and much enthusiasm among 
the children on these days. 

Tuesday and Friday—Story hour for the children. 

Tuesday and Thursday the hut open from 6:30 
to 9:30 for the older boys and girls—games and 
music. 

No accidents this month. 

No equipment lost or broken. 

It will be of interest and perhaps not improper to 
mention that the playground of the Church-by- 
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the-Side of-the-Road is more largely attended 
and used than any other playground in the City 
of Greensboro. 


Dodge Ball 


SPECIAL RULES FOR THE PuBLIC PLAYGROUNDS 


OF PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


Object of the Game 

The game consists in throwing a basketball at 
the opponents who are moving targets in a cir- 
cular area. 
Field 

The circle, 25 feet in diameter, shall be marked 
on a level field. 
Ball 

A basketball or soccer football, loosely inflated 
shall be used. 
Teams 

Ten players shall make a team. 


Directions for Playing 

The team winning the toss of a coin shall take 
choice of being target or thrower. The duration 
of the championship games shall be two five- 
minute periods, unless all players have been 
touched out in a shorter time. The ten targets 
shall stand within the circle and may not touch 
the ground outside until touched by the ball when 
they must leave the circle at once. The throwers 
should stand equally distant around the circle. 
The targets may evade the ball in any manner 
except by interference with the throwers. A 
target is hit if the ball touches the person either 
by a direct throw or by a bounce from the ground 
or from another plaver’s body. 

When the ball settles inside the ring, a player 
of the throwing side may enter to retrieve it. He 
cannot attempt a strike, but must pass it to a 
player of his own team, who must be outside of 
circle. A thrower during or after the act of 
tossing the ball may not score a hit if he touches 
any part of his body within the circle. When a 
dodger has been struck by a ball unfairly thrown, 
the dodger may not be touched out by the next 
throw but shall be notified by the umpire to stay 
in the circle. The winning team is the side which 
succeeds in striking all opponents with the ball in 
the shortest playing time or the side which has the 
greater number of players untouched during the 
five minute period when they are targets. 











THE PLAYGROUND FOR 


The Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation Playgrounds and 


the Colored Child 


SEEN BY A COLORED PLAYGROUND DIRECTOR) 
By 
\IAXWELL H. Bonp 


joard of Education playgrounds in Chicago 
ust olely by the colored child but they 

mportance in the growth and develop 
f the colored child than any other publi 
ve organization. There are many other 
ns in Chicago but very few colored 


use these facilities because these organi 


ited in neighborhoods where the 
element predominates and colored children 
the idea of going among a group foreign 


peak, to play. Further, the play 
among any youthful group sells 


roup because of the contacts avail 


at mean the meeting of the gang 

v as well as the opportunity to have 

» play. They cannot develop these 

the parks and playgrounds of distant 

mmunities for the very simple reason that 

meet have nothing in common 

eir outside group spirit. It follows that the 

of Education playgrounds in the colored 

of Chicago are full of moving, playing 

e playgrounds are of great significance in 

of the colored child, for the colored child, 

the white one, is without the proper facili 

or training both 1n physical exercise and the 
pment of the spirit of true sportsmanship 

that are so necessary in developing good 

\merican citizens, 

In the case of the white bov and girl there are 
ind various outlets for their physical needs: 
mmunity centers with their highly trained 

f, the South and West Parks with their gymna 
facilities and opportunities for participation 

petitive games, the Y. M. C. A. with its in 
ements and facilities for the under privileged 
}say nothing of the churches and boys’ clubs 


similar inducements in the form of com 


e play and a highly trained statf of coaches 
lvisers 
lhe situation as it now exists seems to give the 
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white child the edge as far as athletic outlets are 
concerned, and this means that he will be far su- 
perior in the physical training and technique so 
important in playing successfully the more highly 
organized games and almost equally in forming the 
basis of good citizenship. So far the only facilities 
offered the colored youth in the black belt of Chi- 
cago and many other cities as well, are the play- 
grounds, which, through their highly organized 
program, including such activities as track, base- 
ball, volleyball, handball, basket ball, soccerball, 


| develop thou- 


skating and handicraft, train an 
sands of colored children. 

lhe writer, who is a playground director in the 
Board of [Education playground systei found a 
ereater need for more recreative facilities similar 
to those now provided by the playground system 
mentioned above. During the winter months the 
author secured the use of a gymnasium which was 
open only on Saturday mornings. Although it was 
a large one there was not enough room tor the 
crowds that frequented this resort, whet 
as five different teams plaved in a single half day 
and would have played longer had the time per 
mitted. This is but a small illustration of what 
really could be accomplished if there were only 


the proper facilities afforded such a great com 


munity as is the black belt of Chicago \ survey 
made by the author brought to light only one gym 
nasium in the entire colored district and this was 


the gymnasium maintained by the Y. M. ¢ \..a 
private organization serving only a select few 
[he remaining masses are left to frequent pool 
rooms and other questionable places warmth 
and immorality. 

lhe need of this group is appalling. The great- 
est duty of the playground is to inculcate within 
each boy and girl the ideals of sportsmanship. Un- 
fortunately the average colored boy and 
not participated long enough in competitive athlet- 
ics to learn the true worth of sportsmanship, and 
without this factor the entire aim of competitive 


sports is lost. The plavgrounds in the districts 


eopled by colored persons have made themselves 
peo} ! | 


ft the colored boy and 


almost immortal in the life « 


girl of Chicago by establishing a code of sports 
manship. Conditions were at first discouraging on 


these playgrounds. Fighting nearly always o« 
curred after games and even though no games 
were being staged unsportsmanlike conduct found 
its outlet in gang fights and it was often impossible 


for bovs living in one neighborhood to be seen in 


another neighborhood without a fight ensuing. 
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Petty thieving from the passing vender, the neigh- 
borhood grocer, was a daily occurrence. These 
happenings rarely if ever occur, for the playground 
in the black belt of Chicago has broken down huge 
barriers of ignorance and unsportsmanlike con- 
duct and has given a new spirit of loyalty and 
courtesy to community boy and girl. In short the 
playgrounds of colored districts send into the 
broader walks of life coming citizens controlled 
and guided by playground-instilled sportsmanship. 


Recreation in the Orient 
By VERA BARGER 
(Continued from THe PLAyGRouND for June) 


THE WorK OF THE YOUNG WoOMEN’s CHRISTIAN 


ASSOCIATION 


I will speak first of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association because it has been the one or- 
ganization that has contributed largely to all tke 
others in physical education and recreation, and in 
order to tell about them I shall have first to men- 
tion my own organization. For ten years the 
Young Women’s Christian Association has main- 
tained a school of physical education where 
Chinese girls have been given a two-year course 
in physical education. At the present time there 
are about one hundred graduates with about sixty 
per cent teaching in government, private and mis- 
sion schools, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions and institutional churches. The graduates 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
schools are the leaders in physical education in 
China. There are several private training schools 
as well as government departments of physical 
education with many of our students teaching in 
them. 

The change in the life of the Chinese girl in the 
last ten years is almost unbelievable. When you 
realize the thousands of years of tradition the 
nation has behind it for their girls and women to 
be inactive and submissive, dainty and delicate— 
you can better appreciate the situation now. 
Sound feet have of necessity made physical activ- 
ity difficult. It was impolite to walk fast or take 
long steps or have a posture that we call good— 
all this has been rude and crude to them. With 
the coming of the new Republic life has changed 
for the women. Now they are eager for strong 
healthy women and girls. There are today dozens 
of schools for girls where there was one a few 


years ago. In these schools there is some form of 
physical activity. Sometimes it is the boxing | 
mentioned, but always they have said they are 
eager for help in knowing what kind of program 
to have. This is the great privilege of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association to help them work 
out one suitable for their students—not too 
strenuous, but hard enough and interesting. It 
has been my very great privilege to travel in many 
parts of China to work with the graduates of our 
school in developing these programs. 

Just this year our school is becoming a depart- 
ment in one of the best Women’s colleges in China 
so that it means from now on college-trained 
women will take the leadership in physical educa- 
tion and recreation in China. A splendid step this 
is, too. 

To many of you who are used to well equipped 
gymnasiums in this country it may seem, as you 
travel in China, that little is being done, for often 
there is just a small field, or maybe an open court, 
or a small room to do work in—but even that is 
something! One Chinese woman physical director 
said—“I am glad if I can even get those girls to 
move for they have been so used to being quiet.” 
Many mission schools have splendid places—some- 
times it is a well kept field, and again a splendid 
building, but there are schools labeled Christian 
and conducted by Mission Boards that have con- 
ditions which would shame any of you. No place 
to play; the students are over-crowded and under- 
fed, and far too heavy schedules for any child to 
carry can be found in too many schools—other 
than government schools. We have no right as 
Christian educators to allow such conditions to 
exist. 

Summer camps have been started by the 
Association—not just the kind we have in Ameri- 
ca, for they are not practical in China as yet. But 
at least the idea of providing a wholesome place 
for a restful out-of-door holiday has_ been 
launched. In the five years it has grown from one 
central camp to five other camps in various parts 
of China. The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation works through a committee of the National 
Christian Council of the churches on Home 
Recreation. A study is being made of this most 
vital question. Various groups of educators and 
laymen in different parts of the country are also 
working on it. Institutional churches in different 
parts of China are promoting small playgrounds 
and clubs through which recreation activities are 
being carried on. During the summer the church 
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ressed in foreign clothes. 
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is promoted a large number of daily vacation 
le schools which have done splendid work. 


(OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Within the last three years an association has 
en organized for educating the masses. It 1s 
ed the National Association of Popular Educa- 
n and it is the one organization that reaches 


e masses. TI 


ie general director, James Yen, 1s 

raduate of Yale anda man interested in recrea- 
ind its great educational value. He once said, 

[he greatest need in China today is for games.” 

imes are to have a share in his national program 
ctivities and | believe that results will be evi- 

in a very short time. 

One in 


ui will see a few parks about China. 


eking and a very lovely one has quite recently 


en opened in Canton. In Nanking the old ex- 
nation halls have been torn down with the ex- 
tion of a few left as relics of the old educational 
stem, and a park has been started in their place. 
is is most significant to me and gave me a thrill 


saw it for the first time. In Shanghai you will 
In the 


rning they are used as golf courses and in the 


perfectly beautiful municipal parks. 


noon as tennis courts, and in the summer 
ngs once a week wonderful concerts are 
lhe sad, sad part about these lovely parks 


ited out there in the great cosmopolitan city 
hat they are for all but the Chinese. If a 


nese wears foreign clothes he or she may go 


le \ ely 


herwis¢ they afe not allowed. \ 
nese girl went with me to the park on business 

e Olympic games shortly after I arrived in 
ind she had to remain at the gate while 
vent in and attended to our business. During 
e games, through the effort of Dr. Gray of the 
ung Men’s Christian Association, Chinese for 


rst time were allowed in the parks to witness 


he games 


The Municipal Council maintains a playground 
well-populated district for children and here 


Chinese tots are not allowed unless 
The Chinese nurse, or 


is allowed to take the foreign child in. 


as been a sign at the gate of these parks 
nes past—“Chinese and Dogs not allowed.” 


1 can well imagine how much of international 
will this promotes with the Chinese. That 


ne of the reasons for the present state of 


urs in China today. 


\ few playgrounds, other than those connected 
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with schools and churches can be seen in a few 
They are little used except for field days 
So little is understood about 


cities. 
and special events. 
the educational value of play that it is still un- 
It is far bet- 
ter to connect them with an institution such as 


wise to promote city playgrounds. 


the school, which is appreciated by the Chinese. 
Even then it is difficult. 
first effort in a summer playground the mothers 


When we attempted our 


would not allow their children to come unless we 
had a class in Chinese characters. Play has not 
had any part in their thinking and training for 
To them it is still a thing 
little ones do before they are big enough to work. 


all these centuries. 


The economic conditions are such that the chil- 
dren—all too many—help carry the family budget, 
so the use of the playground is even more limited. 


THE Movie 


The movie is in the Orient, sent there, taken 
there by the Westerner. We recognize the educa- 
tional value of the movie but not in the kind that 
is being sent to China and other countries in the 
Orient today, for they very often, all too often, 
fail to pass the Board of Censorship here in 
America. Many times that is the only glimpse 
the Oriental has of the West—something that you 
would not allow your children to witness. The 
day is passing, but not fast enough, when they 
will not be allowed to go into China—for they 
now are developing Boards of Censorship to keep 
them out. 


How Can America HELP? 
Maybe you are asking what America can do to 


help. I can tell you a few things. I am talking 


especially to those of you who have a share in 
college physical education programs. Go back and 
look at your program. Does it carry over in the 
lives of the students to after school days? Or 
does it end with the actual requirement worked 
off? Too often I received letters in China, from 
someone working in a Mission school which read 
like this—“I find myself out here in China teach- 
ing in a mission school and I have to teach phy- 
sical education. of 
it every time I could [or it has happened, didn’t 


take it all} 


Can you suggest some book that has some 


I hated it in college ; out 


oO! 
Now will you please help me! 
good 
of 


drills I could use!” an 


One of the products 
American college! 

That is where you can begin to help! Promote 
the kind of a program that does not make the 


students want to get out of it, but that they will 
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want to take—one in which they will learn to use 
wisely their leisure time, in which they will develop 
some degree of skill in several of the sports that 
will furnish for them the wholesome, active exer- 
cise they need in school as well as in after school 
days. Too many missionaries have been sent 
home from the field just because they have not 
had this kind of program. I know it is true of 
China, and | have been told this summer it is 
true of missionaries in Africa and I feel quite sure 
it must be true of other countries. How often I 
have had missionary women say to me—“Why 
didn’t I learn how to play tennis—for instance, 
in college instead of spending all my time on 
I have never 

You should 


formal gymnastics and basketball! 
been able to use either since I left.” 
see some of them trying to swim or sitting on the 
side watching those who did learn. It is really 
pathetic. 

America has sent some splendid people to the 
Orient and there will still be need of even more 
splendid ones. But can’t you see to it that recrea- 
tion has some value in their lives? 

There are hundreds of Oriental students in this 
country. They are attending American colleges, 
too, and are getting the same kind of work our 
own American students are getting; but I fear 
too often they get even less of this side in their 
education because they have not been used to it. 
Go back and see if you cannot specialize a little 
on them! Don’t let them return to the Orient until 
they have realized the great value of wholesome, 
active recreation. 

There are in China at the present time, several 
splendid Chinese women who are capable of 
graduate study here in America, in physical edu- 
cation. It would be far more economical to bring 
them to America and then let them return and give 
it to their own people, than to send foreigners. 

There are Chinese men and women and Japan- 
ese and Indian, students in our country who 
should be guests of the Congress, each year. 

There is still room for some experimental play- 
grounds in China in connection with already 
organized institutions. 

Then there is another big group of people who 
go to China who could help if they would in this 
problem, the business group. Those of you who 
are in any way interested in business in China— 
have you given serious thought to the kind of 
people you are sending over there to do your busi- 
ness with Orientals? It is very, very serious 


and you need to give it your careful thought. 


I can see in recreation a splendid means of 





AND A WARNING 


promoting international fellowship. Play was the 
common denominator that brought the girls in the 
government and mission schools together in any 
numbers for the first time and that has happened 
in the last four years. They were actually foreign 
to one another, for their paths had not crossed 
before. 

The responsibility is not only that of the edu- 
cator in China, both Chinese and foreign, but of 
the educators of the West, especially of America, 
to deal intelligently and effectively with this vital 
human need. 


“An Inspiration and a 
Warning” 


“Cities which have not yet attained metropoli- 
tan size,” states the February, 1926, issue of the 
American City in an article entitled “An Inspira- 
tion and a Warning,” “may well be stimulated t 
increased activity by what is now happening in 
New York City.” 

A movement is now under way to secure an ap- 
propriation from the City of $30,000,000.00 for 
land alone in the five boroughs of New York for 
new parks and playgrounds. Of this total $20, 
000,000.00 would be expended for major parks 
$10,000,000.00 for play- 


Unless the areas and rights of way 


and parkway areas; 
ground sites. 
are acquired in the very near future it has been 
pointed out by Robert Moses, Chairman of the 
State Council of Parks, and by Jay Downer, Chief 
engineer of the Westchester County Park Com- 
mission, acquisition will be entirely impossible be- 
cause of real estate speculations, building plans 
and other developments which already involve a 
considerable part of the area under consideration. 
Westchester County is setting a splendid ex- 
ample of park planning in its program of de- 
velopment involving the expenditure of about 
$34,000,000.00 already authorized for the county 
park program. “And that even New York,” says 
the American City, “is profiting greatly by the 
forethought of some of its previous generations 
is evident from the fact that land values have 
reached to $5,000,000.00 a single acre in the 
vicinity of Central Park. If Manhattan Island 
did not already possess this extensive free space, 
what hope would there be now of securing it?” 











What Do Children Want? 


(he Bureau of Recreation, Board of Education, 
Chicago, has been finding out what the children 
the playground systems want, and the annual 
port for 1925 paints an interesting and signifi- 
nt picture of the kind of playground the chil- 
n themselves would like to have, the equipment 

want and the leadership of which they ap- 


making this study the pupils of the sixth, 
enth and eighth grades of seven elementary 
hools in neighborhoods of varying type were all 
mic questions, 
Suppose I am a fairy, or wealthy citizen, and 
joing to give you a bar of gold to make a 
waund 


1. What kind of playground would you have 
fell what playthings you would have in- 


What kind of play teacher would you have on 
layground ?” 


Kind of Playground They Would Build 
)f a great variety of ideas presented, the facili- 
receiving the greatest number of votes for 


playground are as follows: 


1. Large Playground ........... 727 
2. Trees on Playground ........ 382 
3. Sexes to Be Divided ......... 286 
fh: PN dctaneceeedonene ae 270 
5. Grass on Playground ......... 22/ 
ee) 199 
ee. a ee 177 
. be located on school grounds 167 
Bre mE ee 165 
ee 149 
11. Drinking Fountain .......... 121 
ia: Te WE co wasanapesee wee 95 
de FARRIS FOUEE co cccccvewnsees S4 
14. Baseball Diamond ........... 81 
Se SE long uaa6e cuiteniene 76 


“Can one wonder that the children want a large 


iaVoTOoUund 


Cramped as they are, in the desire 


to play in the large open spaces is a human appeal, 


easily gratified in our cities, but nevertheless 


‘Then comes the love of nature, the call for 


trees, shrubbery, and grass as a part of the equip- 


ment Che more congested the neighborhood, the 
more likely that the playground will be small which 


leans ‘no space left for grass and shrubbery.’ Yet 


the youngsters want it and do not hesitate to regis- 
ter a heavy vote for it. 

“Playgrounds should be large enough to allow 
sex division, The children have recognized this 
with a heavy vote emphasis, 

“It is surprising to see how they have elected 
the essentials: fencing, shelter house, drinking 
fountains, sand court, benches, swimming pool, 
space for games, and location at school, a con- 
venient place for recess and not far from home. 
We should not go wrong by planning a playground 
on the youngsters’ ideas as set forth in the heavier 
registrations.” 

The Playthings They Would Hav 


The highest vote for play apparatus is summar- 
ized as follows: 


tcc. ccdgebk wenne eae wun 1,219 
Pe Lois eae ate 1,077 
PE tice ssceihewauedewe 869 
ee SS rorerer ry 851 
i ee a mia 723 
6. Climbing Poles ......... 653 
7. Merry Go Round ....... 603 
a i ae Pxeie tl cieenkeuta eee 
9. Swimming Pool ............ 391 
ee re 361 
11. Rocking Boats ..... 208 
12. Athletic Field ..... 106 
13. Baseball Field .............. 114 
14. Wading Pool ......... pees | 


“It would seem there is some justification for 
the ‘instinct’ theory in play, when swings, slides, 
rings, May Pole, ladders, and climbing poles com- 
mand such prominence in this study on apparatus. 
All age groups voted heavily on the above list. 

“It proves that children enjoy the old time-hon 
ored pieces of apparatus. Many other forms of 
play apparatus have been listed, but only a few 
straggling votes were registered for them It 
seems from this study that one can learn a les- 
son from the children—that the simple forms of 
equipment are most popular; that the variety can 
be very much limited and finally that it is not 
necessary to provide a lot of apparatus for them, 
the open fields for sports are pre ferable. Note, 
also, that the voting among the sixth grade chil- 
dren is not so heavy, although nearly as many 
participated in voting as the other grades. 

“It seems rather conclusive that when one is 


laving out a playground he might well follow the 
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: One may whittle away a vacation and have something 
! to show for it, as did children in the. Chicago Board 
tion Playgrounds 











One’s progeny needs much attention these July days. 
Every mother knows the dangers of the second summer ! 


em ral — nl 














Joy and achievement and perhaps a contribution of the One may find personality and socialization and other 
development of folk art in America profound things in the sand pile—and never know it! 


| The world is so full of a number 
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And nothing can be more grateful on a hot day 
than the citified version of the ole swimmin’ 


hole ! 








One might find the Land of 
Heart's Desire in an out- 


door play 























And one might get an unforgetable thrill from exhibiting beloved pets 


of things in glad vacation days 
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wishes of the children in the matter of equip- 
ment. Such expressions are a sure index to what 


is practical and needed to meet their demands.’ 


’ 


The Kind of Pla’ Teachers 7 hey Want 
The first ten characteristics deemed most de- 
sirable in a playground instructor are: 


Bec >. 2 eer ey 140 
2; 30 BOW CS 6 ois das cds ss 128 
5: BO Tee PO hcsaceanddoss 102 
4 To Be TRterestee 2 vicdnceess 94 
5. To Play with Children....... 85 
oe So Sera errer 78 
oy ee SO ide seer ve esenaus 77 
Bee ee hes vadekes beeen 64 
9, To Know “First Aid” ........ 58 
10. To Be Good Game Teacher ... 53 


A second ten is also important as it indicates a 
high percentage in favor of fundamental charac- 


teristics: 


Oe. ee EE ns ba ckedoueen 51 
[ae a 49 
Sa BO Ee CT ks od piven 47 
De EO Be PURINE oc is kde SO RRaM 43 
SP Oe CINE hn vn esasnsnareden 43 
16. To Have Knowledge of Work. 38 
ee 2 8 eer re 30 
18. To Be Experienced .......... 28 
19. To Teach New Games........ 25 
20. To Be Sympathetic .......... 25 


“This frank analysis by children of those char- 
play leader are most important to 
What a composite 
They have set for 

It is significant 
Children 


acteristics in a 
executives and play leaders. 
picture they have made for us. 
us the ideal instructor of play. 
that the highest vote was on kindness. 
are so susceptible to kindness, that it should be a 
prerequisite of every instructor. 

‘Notice the request for knowledge of games, in- 
terest, fair play, good games teacher, the liking 
for children, and being patient. Children are keen 
Their judgment in this matter is re- 


observers. og 
liable. All 


those traits 
It is well to analyze ourselves and see if we 


workers would do well to cultivate 
listed that they do not already pos- 
sess, 
measure up to the children’s expectations. 
“A few 
\ttractive, 


lenient, snappy, 


other characteristics not listed above 
are: courteous, energetic, full of fun, 
prevent smoking, tall and heavy, 
on time and truthful. One child said: ‘Play with 
children and not sit in office and look cross.’ This 
reflects an actual situation encountered. Another 


said: “Give children something to eat.” 


WANT 





“Note the number requesting a man and a 
woman instructor. Both sexes have a realization 
that both are needed properly to conduct a play- 


ground.” 
GENERAL CONCLUSION 


The children have painted for us a picture of 
their playground. They want a large, spacious 
area, where many sports can be played without 
obstruction. They would beautify it by grass, 
shrubbery and trees. 
Surely it is to be fenced for protection, 


A shelter house is deemed 
essential. 
and to be located on a school ground for con- 
venience. It is to be equipped with the kind of 
apparatus that is not dangerous but gives oppor- 
tunity for action; swinging, climbing, running, 
throwing, batting, swimming, and making models 
(All of these are instructive, normal 
They do not care 


in the sand. 
and, of course, most popular. ) 
much for the new fangled ideas in apparatus. 
After the grounds are ready the type of play lead- 
er they want to direct them is one who is kind, 
considerate of their age limitations, environmental 
training, or perhaps their physical defects. They 
are sure that he should be strong, athletic, know 
many games in order to teach them new activities, 
and express a desire for him to play right with 
He must be strict because fair play must 
He should be interested, like children, and 


them. 
rule. 
being interested he would always be active, which, 
in their opinion, would require a young person. 
experience is deemed essential, including a knowl- 
edge of ‘first aid’ to care for those who might get 
hurt. They seem to realize that to be jolly, and 
have patience with them, one must be healthy. All 
in all this play leader must possess many sterling 
qualities. If weak in any of them or where these 
characteristics are absent altogether, the children 
will be quick to judge. Yet when the right spirit is 
shown and a desire to be of service to the chil 
dren is put into action, the response by the young 


sters is immediate, grateful and continuous.” 


S 
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Play Streets adapted to street play. It is essential however 


that there shall be good leadership to make the 
By adaptations which street play imposes. 


MADELINE STEVENS 


Che use of streets as play centers is possible 


ly through the closest cooperation on the part of Helps on the Conduct of 


both the Police Department and the residents and 


‘ 
roperty owners. Wiaithout adequate police pro- Street Play 
tection and good leadership streets are useless as _ ; . - , 
“are an lhe Play Street Director of the Kips Bay Boys 
substitute for playgrounds. ; Sige ‘a , nalaieat 
; “eae — ’ Club, New York City, W. Harry Snyder, gives a 
Che general method of procedure in New York i — ti, 7 
; se ie i number of interesting suggestions regarding the 
is first a survey of the most needy districts and a 


“F “+ , ‘ conduct of street play which he has found valu- 
selectiol f specific localities. A list of the local- ble in hi I ‘ . ; : 
. able in his experience. » classes them under 
ities chosen is presented to the Police Commis- , oe ce e€ classes them unde 
the following four problem headings: (1) Intro- 


» 


sioner for approval. It is then placed in the hands ashe , 
duction; (2) Organization; (3) Conducting 





of the Police Captains of the various districts , a 
siti: Chg ati diheiieiianaiies Cialiaidll dil eaten, Play; (4) Maintaining Interest 
| plete canvass of the entire block is made. The Introduction 
| msent of three-fourths of the residents is neces- Dressed in sport garb and carrying a volley ball 
iry before a block can be designated for play under each arm, Mr. Snyder introduced himself 
purpose Phis ruling has been made by mutual by walking into the sections where the Play 
consent of the Playground Committee and the a name to te taited. Yess dice wane dicts 
-olice De f irtment as a safeguard in case of acci- ens of boys and girls from three to sixteen years 
- hallieniti 2 - payers and to pre the of age. When he let one of the balls slip trom 
numerous complaints which would otherwise be nliee tis cren ond coll inte the crest. several 
wae children rushed after it and one brought it back 
Att e special street has been passed upon Whereupon Mr. Snyder thanked him and told the 
the Police Department assumes the responsibility children they might take the balls and use them 
' lac ne 3 SG" = either end of the street which in some games which he would show them. He 
reads ©! Tee . losed to Vehicular Traffic then separated the children into groups according 
Between the Hours of 3 and 6 P. M., By order of to size and sex and the games started, gazed upon 
Police Commissioner by curious parents who crowded the door-steps 
\ uniformed patrolman is assigned to duty on eye ae ee 
street, who is responsible for the pla ing of \t the end of an hour M1 Snyder told ; 
ns at 9 oclock each day. Two play leaders children his name, from where he had come and 
ne ry 1f equipment other than soft balls, promised to return the next evening ka sles 
ket ls, jumping ropes, quoits and similar introduced himself to the parents asking that they 
lies are allowed. Baseball with bats and hard nell Tales ot anor time tf lite tnettaede suk ulake 
balls is out of the question. Volley ball may be not meet with their approval, thus assuring thet 
ed if any kind otf supports are available for of his utter cooperation 
he net. Sometimes lamp posts are conveniently 
posite h other. Ina few cases movable up Organization 
rights have been constructed for regular basket Learning the names of the bovs and girls and 
ball games, but this is feasible only if there is making out a list of all who regularly played was 
ce for storage over night. the first step in organization. .\ slated schedule 
Che hurdy gurdy is always welcome for danc of the times for street play was prepared an 
Mr. Snyder was always there to meet the children 
Che curb space and the length of the street without fail. Four groups were arranged with 
make an ideal place for all forms of relays, races games to suit each group—DBeginners, Juniors, hh 
nd competitive games with the basket ball and termediates, and Seniors. Later in the season, 
there are endless varieties of games that may be leaders from each group were designated to take 
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charge of the familiar games while new ones 
were taught to other groups. 

On rainy days and certain days designated, the 
children were brought into the Kips Bay Boys’ 
Club buildings for games which they could not 
enjoy on the street and on these occasions teams 
were chosen for the inter-street competition which 
took place on a definitely arranged schedule dur- 
ing July and August. 


Conducting Play 

The indifference of drivers of machines and 
teams to the Play Street Signal signs placed on 
the play streets by the police became a real dif- 
ficulty—one which Mr. Snyder felt might be over- 
come if an arrangement were made with the 
Police Department to divert unnecessary traffic 
from the play streets. Another difficulty was 
that of handling the large number of groups of 
children of so many different ages. Interested 
parents, older brothers and sisters were called into 
service to take charge of the various groups and 
their help was very valuable. 


Maintaining Interest 

Adequate preparation ending in the daily in- 
troduction of new games and stunts was one of 
the best ways to keep interest. The playing of 
inter-street games and the holding of inter-street 
meets was another method. Awarding an occa- 
sional ice cream or candy treat to the winning 
street team made the encounters More exciting. 

Picnics and outings to various parks and play- 
grounds, including notable visits to the Big League 
Ball Parks through complimentary admission 
from the baseball clubs, helped to keep up the 
interest. 


Scranton Celebrates 


It was in 1917 that Charles S. Weston and his 
sister, Mrs. Frank M. Bird, presented Weston 
Field House to the City of Scranton. On Febru- 
ary twenty-second of that year Mayor Jermyn 
accepted the gift for the City. 

On April 15, 1926, nine years later, the scene 
was duplicated. Again Mr. Weston presented a 
gift to the citizens of Scranton. Once more 
Mayor Jermyn received it for the City. And as 
a result of this ceremony witnessed by hundreds of 
citizens representing local groups of all kinds, 
Scranton now has, in addition to the field house 
and an eight-acre field presented in 1915 by Mr. 


Weston, a splendid auditorium known as Weston 
Hall-and a thoroughly up-to-date natatorium. 

For three days Scranton celebrated. On the 
evening of April fifteenth the formal opening was 
held where the presentation was made and ad- 
dresses were delivered by Stanley Davis, Presi- 
dent of the City Council and Otto T. Mallery of 
the Board of Directors of the P. R. A. A., who 
spoke of the gift of Scranton’s new facilities as a 
contribution to the national recreation movement. 

On the following day a community luncheon 
was held with addresses by representatives of 
various groups and the Hall, field house and nata- 
torium were opened for inspection. In the eve- 
ning came the formal opening of the basket ball 
courts with games by teams of boys and girls. 

On the evening of April seventeenth there were 
swimming events at the natatorium with a life- 
saving demonstration by Commodore W. E. Long- 
fellow of the American Red Cross and exhibitions 
by a number of visiting champions secured by the 
Scranton Swimming Association Committee. On 
this, the final evening, the Boy Scout Band gave 
a concert in Weston Field House. 

Throughout the program tribute was paid to 
the work of Dr. Robert T. Kreitler, Chairman of 
the Recreation Bureau, who for many years has 
worked indefatigably for Scranton’s recreation 
system; to Mr. Frank Sutch, Superintendent of 
Recreation, and to others who have given freely 
of their time and energy. 

Facilities Offered in the New Gift 

The addition to Weston Field House in the 
form of the auditorium and natatorium represents 
an expenditure of about $150,000. The hall has 
floor dimensions 44 x 68 feet. It contains club 
rooms, a serving room, a completely equipped 
kitchen, a lobby, ladies’ lounge, offices, dressing 
rooms and lavatories. There are three basket ball 
courts, gymnasium equipment, complete stage 
equipment, a stage 18 x 40 feet, stage bleachers, a 
moving picture booth and machine and an official 
boxing ring. 

The natatorium has a daylight tiled pool 25 x 
60 feet with a capacity of 50,000 gallons and a 
depth varying from 3’4” to 94”. Other facilities 
include a promenade, lockers, showers, toilets, 
electric drier and a check room for valuables. 
The bleachers are supposed to accommodate 200 
people, but when the swimming events were held 
on April seventeenth, 400 people found accommo- 
dations. 

















A Nuisance Converted into a Blessing 


I. M. DicKINSON 


Greensbor 0, 


hose who attended the National Conference in 
\sheville last October may remember the exhibit 


sewing and basket making from the Greens- 
oro, North Carolina, playgrounds. This exhibit 
tracted a good deal of attention not only be- 
cause of the quality of both sewing and _ basket 
making, but also because the baskets were made 
a new material, a common wild material not 
rally known to be suitable for basketry. The 
nterest in this exhibit was so great and there were 
sO many inquiries about this new basket material 
lis article has been written to give full in- 
rmation about it and so make it available for 
indicraft teaching over a large section of our 


untry While we have been importing in con- 


ntly increasing quantity material for basket 
king, something has been happening unnoticed 
most basket makers which, I think, is going 


estore to us the full joy of primitive creative 
evement in basket making and greatly stimulate 
teaching of basketry in our schools and play- 


\mong the many trees, shrubs and vines 
uught to this country from Japan during the 
seventy-five years, was a vine that has become 
ighly naturalized, has spread so rapidly 

so extensively that very few people know 
lot a native product. It is the common 


meysuckle (Lonicera Japonica). 


Floine ys uckle 

From the Atlantic coast to the Mississippi, from 
nnsylvania and the Ohio River to the Gulf, the 
vsuckle has become one of our most common 

ints. It is still spreading rapidly. Its ability to 
pt itself to the conditions of its adopted coun- 

try has perhaps no equal, except in the English 
irrow. In the South it is practically an ever- 


reen and spreads so rapidly and is so hard to ex- 


rminate that it is considered a pest and a nuis- 
ince by most farmers and gardeners. Its white 
blossom changing to yellow is so very fragrant as 
) be oppressive where there are large tracts of it. 
Aside from the beauty and fragrance of its blos- 
som, its principal usefulness is for covering un- 


North Carolina 


sightly places, holding banks and keeping land 
from washing. 

Of course in districts where honeysuckle does 
not grow so plentifully it must not be used for 
basketry. Playground people are always for con- 


servation where wise or necessary. 


Advantages as Basketry Material 


To most people who are very familiar with 
honeysuckle it is a crooked winding vine of many 
branches, and very few people know that under 
some conditions it produces long straight vines 
free from branches and of a uniform size for 
nearly the entire length. Only a few who know 
of the existence of these long straight vines real- 
ize that the bark can be easily removed leaving 
a round, smooth, strong, pliable vine of a beauti- 
ful ivory color that has more good qualities for 
artistic basket making than any other known mate 
rial. 

A few people in scattered sections of the South 
have been using honeysuckle for basket making in 


a small way, but most of the work has been crude 


because thev have not carefully graded it or used 
much skill in either designing or weaving their 


baskets. Muss Laura A. Waite of Piedmont Col- 
lege, Demorest, Georgia, has been using honey- 
suckle in a really scientific way and teaching its 
use for over ten vears. She is probably the pioneer 
in using honeysuckle with the same skill as the best 
makers of reed basketry. 

In the exhibit of honevsuckle work at Asheville 
there were a few articles made by the teacher of 
the playground classes which showed the possi- 
bilities of honevsuckle as a material for artistic 
weaving. To most people honeysuckle baskets are 
more attractive than those made of reed. Its beau- 
tiful color and smooth surface with its delicate 
joints, giving it a distinct character of its own, 1s 
wholly lacking in the uniformly rough surtace of 
reed. When the two products are examined with a 
magnifying glass the difference between the two ts 
still more evident. Reed is seen to be a very por- 
ous spongy material with a rough surface. Honey- 
suckle has a texture like our most closegrained 
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hard woods, with a hard smooth surface even 
when magnified. This smooth surface makes it 
very pleasant to work with and makes it possible 
to give the completed articles a beautiful finish 
with only one coat of white shellac. It has all the 
good qualities of reed as a weaving material and 
in addition other qualities which are superior to 
reed. The strength of the very small size makes 
it possible to do the most delicate work, and its 
large sizes up to oen-half inch make the best 
handles. 

At present this knowledge of honeysuckle as 
a basket material will be of practical value only 
to those who live in the section of our country 
where it has become a fast spreading wild vine. 
However, within a year it will be put on the mar- 
ket ready for use and will then be available to all 


basket makers. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR Ustnc HONEYSUCKLE 


What has been said, however, will not be help- 
ful even for those living where there is an abun- 
dance of honeysuckle unless we who have been 
using it for over two years give the result of our 
experiments in gathering, preparing and weaving 
this new material. For anyone trying to use the 
material without experience would be discouraged 


with the result secured. 


Where it May be Found 

Perhaps the first question that will arise is this: 
Is there really a large quantity of this material 
than can easily be gathered and prepared for use? 
On the route from Baltimore to Atlanta it can be 
seen everywhere covering trees, bushes, fences 
and railway banks. You will find similar condi- 
tions in driving through most parts of the South- 
ern and South Central states and it is spreading 
rapidly everywhere. I have gathered honeysuckle 
in Georgia, North Carolina and in Washington 
where it is growing within one block of the Na- 
tional Capitol; for like the English sparrow it 
thrives and delights to live close to the habitation 
of man. For over two years I have been gather- 
ing honeysuckle for my own use and for the use 
of my pupils and it has practically all been gath- 
ered within the limits of this City of 50,000 resi- 
dents. The area I have covered has been restrict- 
ed to sections I could reach by trolley car and on 
foot. I feel sure there are larger tracts of honey- 
suckle than any I have seen and vines of a better 
quality than I have yet gathered. 


A Sporting Proposition 

But the finding of good honeysuckle for weav- 
ing purposes is a sporting proposition, and the first 
time you go in search of it you are very likely to 
be disappointed. This is because nearly all the 
vines you see on trees, bushes and fences are very 
crooked and full of branches. The good vines are 
literally out of sight and must be searched for. 
Often they will not be recognized even when 
found by the person with an untrained eye. It 
requires just as much skill and experience to find 
good honeysuckle as to fish, hunt or catch butter- 
flies. Last fall just at the close of a long tramp 
I found a large patch of splendid honeysuckle to 
which I returned at least eight times with a helper 
before it was exhausted. And so every time I go 
into a new region there is the sporting chance that 
I will “strike it rich” and find something better 
than I have yet seen. When you have really 
found a large tract of extra fine honeysuckle you 
have certainly discovered a “gold mine.” 

Leave your good clothes and your dignity at 
home for you will soil your hands, perhaps tear 
your clothes and disarrange your hair, and rub 
some of the powder from your nose. The gather- 
ing of honeysuckle can be made a delightful out- 
ing, a profitable venture and a sporting trip, all 
in one. Often a contest arises to see who can find 
the longest vine. Honeysuckle is one of the few 
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hings that you can gather freely without fear of 

eing molested for trespassing, because it is con- 

dered a nuisance and a pest by nearly every one, 

nd the few vines that you remove from the great 
nass make no change in the landscape. 

How to Select the Best 

lhe best honeysuckle of the small sizes will be 

i where it has no chance to climb. 

; been growing in good soil for several 

ears and has formed strong roots it will cover 

e ground with a thick growth of vines running 

lirections. These vines will twine very lit 

many of them grow straight and to great 

ut branches. Honeysuckle is a very 

ne, often growing fifteen to twenty 

e first season, and making most of this 

i hort time. If the vine lives through 

e winter it makes another growth the following 

branching off from the tip of the previous 

row This may continue for several 

the diameter increasing each year. The 

year’s growth usually exceeds all the rest 

ile the vine is growing it is covered with leaves, 

he bark at the tip is a purplish white, chang- 

brown and becoming shiny and 

This new growth is not good during that 

It does not become tough and _ strong 

to use until winter. This growth will not 

iny leaves the following season and very 

y, branches except at the tip. It is these 

one or two years old that are suitable for 

ng and, as the new vines each year naturally 


the top for light, these older vines become 


ered by the fresh foliage and must be searched 
The color of the bark usually 
res after the first year to a darker brown, 
dually losing its smooth shiny surface and 
times becoming rough with a grey color. 
ter several years’ growth these vines are apt 
develop large knots making them unfit for use, 
is necessary to look elsewhere for large sizes 
e tol DOKES. 
ou will very soon discover that most honey 
le growing on trees, bushes and fences, is 
ked and twisted and has many branches ; but 
uu will find a tree or a thicket where 
neysuckle has been growing several years undis 
bed and where many of the vines are growing 
without 


without twisting and 


nches, whose length is limited only by 


the tree. I have sat on the ground 


a tree and worked steadily for an 


hour pulling down long straight vines of the best 
quality. Unlike the large sizes growing on the 
ground, these straight vines climbing trees will 
be smooth and free from prominent knots. In 
many places the honeysuckle growing on trees has 
become ruined by cattle which are allowed to pas- 
ture it. They are very fond of the leaves and 
young shoots and prevent it from making long 
straight vines. Therefore, look for vines grow- 
ing on trees that have been protected from cattle. 

In all places you will find some dead vines 
which are of no use. It is not always easy to de- 
tect a dead vine at first sight. A sure test is to 


scratch the outer bark. The inner bark will show 
green if it is alive. All honeysuckle has a hole in 
the center, but the size of the hole varies greatly. 


If the hole exceeds one-half the diameter the vine 


will be apt to flatten or split when used. After 
some experience these hollow vines n be de 
tected in gathering. 

No tools are necessary in cathering honey- 


suckle. When you have found a g 
it to the root and break it off by bending it sharply 
upon itself. Pull it free from the other vines and 
break off the tip. Lay the vines 
ends together in long straight bundles and 
bundles in several places. The bundles can then 
be easily coiled up to carry home. 

You will probably be surprised to find that 
most of these long vines maintain their size for 
the entire length. I have found vines fifteen feet 
long with hardly any perceptible difference in the 
size of the two ends. Do not bother to gather 
crooked vines for you cannot do good work with 


them. 
Pri paring it fol We az ing 

The preparing of honeysuckle for weaving is 
not difficult, but it is very important that it be 
properly done. The outer and inner bark must 
be thoroughly removed and the peeled vine given 

; I 

a smooth polished surface. Phis should be done 


as soon as possible after gathering. If it is not 


possible to peel it within twenty-four hours, cover 
it with a wet cloth to keep the bark from drying 
on. Never boil honeysuckle and do not soak a 
long time as this will spoil the beautiful natural 


ivory color of the vines. 


Helpful Implements 
Three things are necessary to prepare 
suckle quickly and easily a vise or clamp to hold 


one end of the vine, a wooden or metal tool to 
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take off the bark and a piece of cloth to give the 
finishing polish. Any kind of a vise or clamp that 
will pinch the vine tightly will do. A wooden 
peeler can be made of a piece of a limb or sapling 
about five-eighths of an inch in diameter and seven 
inches long. It should be made of some kind of 
hard wood that is solid at the center. It should be 
straight and free from knots. Split one end into 
quarters about half its length and cut out two of 
the opposite quarters at the center of the length of 
the stick ; the sharp edges at the center of the re- 
maining quarters will form the jaws that will re- 
move the bark. To be most effective these peelers 
should be made when the wood is green and al- 
lowed to season before using. These wooden 
peelers do very good work when new but soon 
wear out. Until recently all the honeysuckle I 
have used has been peeled with these home-made 
tools. 

A simple metal hand peeler has recently been 
invented which does the work better and faster. 
A simple metal clamp, which can be carried in the 
pocket and which grips and releases the vine with 
one motion of a lever has also been developed. 

Fasten the root end of the vine in the vise or 
clamp and holding the vine taut with one hand 
work the peeler vigorously back and forth with 
the other hand until the bark is removed. Then 
holding the vine in the same way wipe it thor- 
oughly with a piece of cloth (burlap is the best) 
until the surface is clean and smooth. Unless the 
inner hark is all removed you will not have a good 
grade of material. It is important, therefore, to 
do this rubbing with the cloth very thoroughly. 

All directions for making baskets and other 
articles of reed can be followed in using honey- 
suckle. These directions give the size of the ma- 
terial to be used for each part of the article. 
Grade the honeysuckle to the standard reed sizes. 
These sizes are 00, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and up. Size 
00 is 1/32 inch. The difference between each two 
consecutive sizes is 1/64 inch. This makes 
No. 5, 1/8 inch. Sizes above No. 5 are 
used only for handles. A metal gauge can be 
bought and with its use honeysuckle can be care- 
fully graded even to half sizes, if desired, so that 
the finest work can be done. This grading should 
be considered a part of the preparation of the ma- 


terial. 


At Its Best in Fall and Winter 


Honeysuckle can be gathered and used any time 
during the year, but is at its best between Septem- 


ber Ist and April Ist. These dates will probably 
vary with the latitude. Probably the largest pro- 
portion of the vines are at their best from Decem- 
ber Ist to March Ist. Honeysuckle can be used 
the same day it is gathered and prepared, but after 
it has become dry it must be soaked from one to 
two hours in cold or warm water. Do not let 
unused material remain in water after you stop 
work. 

Every material has its own peculiar qualities 
and teachers should become familiar with the use 
of honeysuckle before attempting to teach it. 
Such teachers should be able to transmit to their 
pupils the enthusiasm coming to those who have 
worked with this beautiful material which we can 
gather, prepare and weave into beautiful and use- 
ful articles with no cost but the labor of our hands. 


A New Industry 

3ut this material should also be made available 
to many basket makers who do not wish to gather 
it themselves or who do not live where it grows 
abundantly. With the help of a machine which 
is being developed for peeling honeysuckle a good 
quality of material will probably be put on the 
market in a few months at a price which should 
stimulate the teaching of basketry in the schools 
and playgrounds throughout the country. The 
best season for gathering honeysuckle comes at a 
time of year when farmers have the most leisure 
and, with the help of such a machine, it may give 
many a new source of income. More than this, 
the product of nearly every useful plant growing 
in this country has been improved both in quality 
and quantity by careful selection and cultivation. 
There seems to be no good reason why honey- 
suckle should be an exception to this rule, and the 
raising of honeysuckle may prove to be a valuable 


addition to many American farms. 


“Oh, who can sing a trail-song, 
Save those who go the trails ? 
The rugged trails, the wooded trails, 
That lead from out the throng, 
From out the throng who bark their wares, 
The throng who always talk 
Where clean blue sky our passion stills 
And God’s tall trees can walk!” 














Why Not Remove Stairs 
and Windows? 


By 
GEORGE W. BRADEN 


The question of liability for accidents on school 
and municipal playgrounds is one which is fre- 
quently met on the Pacific coast. Recently a lead- 
ing citizen of Hoquiam, Washington, said he 
could not favor the installation of playground 
equipment at the community recreation center or 
on school yards because the courts in one or two 
Washington cities had allowed damages to parents 
whose children were injured using the school yard 
ipparatus. While there is common agreement that 
ties and the School Boards are responsible where 
hildren are injured through faulty equipment 

ul unnecessary hazards the increased tendency 
throughout all the Pacific coast cities is decidedly 

t liability for accidents on playgrounds. 

That accidents do occasionally occur on play- 
nds is undoubtedly true; that these accidents 
ire always the result of apparatus play is not 

true. Recent studies made in California 

indicate that cement side walks, trees, 
fences, stairways and windows will have to be re- 
along with playground equipment if all 
idents to children at play are to be prevented. 

1 report to the Pasadena Board of Education 
West, Superintendent of Schools, 
that despite the widespread use by the ma- 


J 


5,000 children of Pasadena of play 
round equipment, during the past two years there 
e been only 49 pupils who have suffered frac- 
ture in accidents on school grounds. Figures sup- 
ied by Mr. Cecil F. Martin, Director of Recrea- 
ind Physical Education, showed that of the 
19 pupils who received fractures in accidents, 13 


fell from windows, 29 cases were not due to play- 


m playground equipment. In none of the 
cases could the accidents be placed to faulty ap- 
paratus. 

In all there were approximately 100 pupils who 
suffered injury on the school grounds in the two 
year period. The majority of the injuries were 
minor and most of them were due to carelessness, 
iwkwardness and to doing forbidden things. 
Sixteen children were reported injured while 

laying on horizontal bars ; giant strides with eight 
njuries came next in accidents on playground ap- 


iratus: thirteen children fell down stairs, one 
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child was reported bitten by a dog on the school 
grounds. In the Manual Arts departments of the 
school 19 children of the school were injured, the 
majority of them being slightly hurt. 

After the study of the situation Superintendent 
West and Mr. Martin made a recommendation 
that traveling rings be lowered in schools where 
younger pupils play, that the Department buy no 
more teeters and that traveling rings be substituted 
for giant strides. 


The Recreation of Rural 
Youth 


The Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
according to the May issue of Rural America, has 
assembled the testimony of about 2000 farm boys 
and girls of high school age as to their recreation, 
their plans for the future and their attitude to- 
ward farm life. This study is a part of the sur- 
vey of American agricultural villages soon to 
appear in five volumes. 

The farm boys and girls who recorded their 
attitudes in this study live in 53 communities lo- 
cated mostly in the West and South. The popula- 
tion of the villages studied ranged from 250 to 
2,500. None of the villages was located within 
commuting distance of a city of 100,000 or over. 

In the study of recreation the boys and girls 
were asked to name their three chief recreations 


The replies have been tabulated as follows: 
RECREATIONS OF Boys 
Number Named Number Named 
by Boys Living by Boys Living 


Recreation im Country in Village 
Swimming 267 325 
Hunting .... 226 219 
Baseball .... 267 361 
Reading .... 190 227 
Basketball .. 167 210 
Fishing ..... 164 193 
Football 152 216 
a _—_——- 66 122 
Athletic .... 56 &7 
Dancing .... 45 75 
Horseback 

Riding 60 57 
Camping .... 37 52 


Hiking ..... 29 81 


(Less than fi named any other recreation.) 


—, 
ae 
we 
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RECREATIONS OF GIRLS 


Number Named Number Named 
by Girls Living by Girls Living 


Recreation in. Country in Village 
Reading .... 520 651 
Swimming .. 264 398 
3asketball .. 194 232 
Riding ..... 192 157 
Dancing .... 199 314 
ee 119 244 
Hiking ..... 113 247 
Automobile 

Riding ... OO 94 
Saseball .... 85 101 
Walking .... 74 89 
ee 61 62 
ae 65 84 
Movies ..... 51 91 
Volley Ball .. 45 54 
Skating ..... 43 74 


How One Recreation De- 
partment Cooperated with 
a County Farm Bureau 


A practical demonstration of cooperation be- 
tween city and country was given last fall at the 
Richmond County, Illinois, Farm Bureau picnic. 
The story of how it was done is told by Eddie 
Walkup, Director of Board of Recreation, Cen- 
tralia, Illinois 

“The problem has always been,” said Mr. Walk- 
up, “to get folks together at these picnics. A 
family would bring their dinner, eat it alone under 
some tree, listen to the speech, go back home and 
call it a day. The entertainment supplied had 
usually been a professional skit or vaudeville act. 
Our problem then was to get folks together and to 
get them to taking part. We went about it this 
way: 

“IT arranged with the County Farm Bureau to 
have about fifteen girls at the office the evening 
before the picnic. We gave these girls a short 
but very intensive course in recreation games for 
children. The girls were to catch the children as 
soon as they landed from the automobiles at the 
fair grounds and start them playing games. About 
ten horseshoe courts were laid out for the men 
and entrants taken for an elimination contest. This 
interested the men as soon as they got on the 
grounds and learned of it. 


COUNTY BUREAU 


“In all bulletins issued by the Farm Bureau for 
weeks previous to the picnic the ‘mystery man’ 
was featured. The County Superintendent of 
Schools, whom everyone knew personally, was the 
unknown mystery man. As soon as people began 
to gather we announced through megaphone that 
the mystery man was among them and a prize was 
given to the first one to shake his hand and say, 
‘L am John Smith (giving his own name). Are 
you the mystery man?’ This proved to be a splen- 
did mixer. 

“For dinner we had erected a long table and 
supplied paper dishes, knives and forks. With the 
help of the megaphone we persuaded every woman 
to bring her basket to the table where our com- 
mittee of hostesses emptied the baskets and ar- 
ranged the food, with the fried chicken at one 
end and the salads, breads, desserts and other food 
on down the line. When everything was prepared, 
we gathered them all around the table and marched 
two lines down the table. They liked it! They 
visited until 1:30 when they came together at the 
grand stand for community singing with specially 
prepared song sheets. I had been told it couldn't 
be done, but I wish you could have heard those 
two thousand people sing! 

“The program until 2:45 consisted of specialties 
and stunts by different neighborhood groups. 
Then we gave them a lot of comedy races, dashes 
for boys and girls, shoe races for boys, sack races 
for boys and girls, a chicken-calling contest for 
women, a hog calling contest for men, egg and 
spoon and clothespin races for women. It was 
then about 3:30 and the official closing had been 
set at 3:00 o'clock, but they all stayed, so we gave 
them such games as three deep, basket ball pass and 
relays until 4:30. 

“The result has been that we have outlined by 
correspondence about twelve different game eve 
nings for groups requesting this service.” 


Witt You Walk? 

The lonely girl (or boy) in New York, even if 
she can’t dance, can certainly find something con- 
genial to do in connection with the outings of the 
New York Chapter of the Adirondack Mountain 
Club. A quarterly schedule of outings is sent to 
all members, containing the name and telephone 
number of the leader or hostess. Walks, “‘strenu- 
ous,” or not-so-strenuous, over-night camping, 
teas, luncheons, musicales are planned for every 
week-end with a real ball at one of the big hotels 
as the grand finale to a successful season 








LANCASTER 


Fourth Annual 


Gymnastic Demonstration 
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Women’s 
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Department of Recreation 


Department of Recreation has been 
the last to 


masses of people to attend the 


or four five 


or years 


e 


sponsored by the Department. In 


ive campaign was started to encour- 
all ages to participate in the activi 
in the City Recreation centers. 

, March 26th, those who sponsored 
ae Saad of 


e pleasure of seeing that dream 


nine hundred married women actu 
in which 


the demonstration was 


ht Guard Armory. Many of these 
never known the jovs of organized 
but through their attendance at 
reation classes under the direction 
ders many of them have developed 
they never knew existed. They 
physical activities in a social at 
an opportunity for individual self 


ry have learned, 


( 


\ too, how to f1Ve 


work together for the best inter 
re group. 
March 26th the 


1f the work carried on in the 


ec pl ram given on Was 


won ¢ 


classes during the fall and winter 
Ithough the 
that could be secured on that date, 
the 


\rmory had the largest 


to divide women into two 


division gave a demonstration of 
ics and folk dancing and the dances 


eram were the old American dances 
Mir. and Mrs. Henry Ford. The 
has been sponsoring these dances in 

reation classes, and this demonstra 
hundred women proved conclusively 

\merican dances have an appeal 
1 


v lacking in the modern dances. 

women from the Kronk Community 
strated an old time Quadrille, the 

the the 

demonstrated the Valeta Waltz 

iso several drills on the program, in 
bell, barbell and flag drills. 


number consisted of a competitive 


rs danced Lancers, and 


i¢ 


ter 


Sixty-eight teams vied with each other for 


RECEIVES TRACT 
honors. At the close of the demonstration Com- 
missioner C, E. Brewer awarded the prizes to the 
winning teams. 
The Detroit Department of Recreation has had 
the pleasure of seeing the program of activities 
for women and girls grow from participation by 
none to participation by thousands. The women 
attending the recreation classes are building for 
health and happiness, are developing attitudes of 
appreciation and a desire for the best that can be 
found in recreation, and are correlating their rec- 
reational activities of the home, the church and 
the community. 


Lancaster Receives a 70- 
Acre Recreation Tract 


“Through a bequest of the late Dulon F. 
miller, 


Buch- 
B. 
“the 


received a 


a local manufacturer,” Harry 


Hostetter 11 
City of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 


Ssavs 


1 The American City for June, 


has 


70-acre tract of land for recreational purposes, 
with a trust fund of $100,000, the interest from 
which is to be devoted to the development and 


maintenance of the park. 

“Of the recreational features, the outdoor the- 
ater seems to offer possibilities of the greatest 
The 
the groun 


eX1sts 


lartasi 
SCICCLCG 


} 


i 


interest and practical merit. site is 


ideal. The conformation of such 


1s 
a natural 
the 


that little grading will be required, an 


background for the stage already in 


The stage will be 
the 


form of two fine old beeches. 


t 


simply a flat sodded area supported at rear by 


The 


which can be clipped and 


a retaining wall of stone. wings will be of 


evergreens retained in 


compact form, and at each side of the stage, hid- 


) 


den in masses of shrubbery, will be dressing 


rooms made of canvas screens 


“Space has been allotted fourteen tennis courts, 


although not more than four are being constructed 


~ 


at the present time, these being considered ample 


to meet the needs of the community for the next 


few vears. The remaining tennis area will be de 


voted to lawns for the time being. A secluded 
area, adjoining a large stone house now standing 
which will be used as a community building, has 
been selected for a children’s playground For 
this such equipment as swings and slides will be 
installed and a wading pool constructed Dw 
areas have been set aside for picnickers, these 
spots being selected because of their outlook over 


; 


the 
proximity to the shelter house 


surrounding country, ease 
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Education for Adults 


Under this title, Frederick P. Keppel gives 
thoughtful consideration to the position of adult 
education in America, in an article in The Yale 
April, 1926. Mr. Keppel has had 
wide and recent opportunity to observe various 
phases of adult education, both in this country 
and England. He finds a very general apathy on 
the subject among educational leaders. Adult 
cation progresses in America largely under com- 
mercial direction and is promoted through the ap- 
peal for economic betterment, leading to an over- 


Review for 


whelming predominance of vocational courses. 
“What nationally we lack most is the habit—and 
in most communities the opportunity as well—of 
consecutive study in some subject for its own 
sake—history, literature, science, the fine arts, 
what you will—not to fill the pay envelope, di- 
rectly or indirectly, but to develop in the student 
what experience has proved to be one of the most 
durable satisfactions of human life.” 

Mr. Keppel closes with these words, full of 
significance for those who have the future of the 
leisure time movement at heart. 

“We can placidly watch the rapid increase in 
the hours of leisure for manual workers, coupled 
as this increase usually is with a decrease in the 
variety and interest of the work itself, and have 
no concern with making increased provision for 
the profitable improvement of these added hours 
in which the individual is free to choose what he 
shall do. Mechanical appliances and prepared 
foods, it may be said in passing, are rapidly creat- 
ing the same leisure-time problem for the house- 
wife. We need not agree with George W. Alger 
that ‘civilization that bores its beneficiaries is per- 
haps even worse than one which overworks its 
When we read that in New York City 
alone there are each year at least twice as many 
homicides as in England and Wales, we can ig- 


slaves.’ 


nore the implication of the immensity of the group 
of the unadjusted and unhappy from which the 
participants in our appalling crime record must 
be drawn. We are free to assume that it does no 
particular harm for millions of well-meaning peo- 
ple to be stampeded in this wild direction or in 
that, all for the lack of any knowledge or concep- 
tion of truths they might readily have learned from 
man’s previous experience. We need have no 
concern over the general state of mental and cul- 


tural activity in our community, with our propor- 
tion of Babbitts and, by the same token, with the 


proportion of gifted men who go through life 
handicapped by the crudities and limitations of an 
Arrowsmith. If there is no connection between 
these matters and adult education, the discussion 
is theoretical. It is, in the bad sense of the word, 
‘academic.’ If, on the other hand, we are not sat- 
isfied with things as they are, and if we are not 
fatalists, it is, I submit, well worth while to turn 
our attention to adult education, not as a means of 
bringing about the millennium, but as an agency 
of very definite importance in making life better 
worth living for the American citizen.” 





An Invitation to America 
From England 


“The Holiday Fellowship Association of Eng- 
land,” writes Miss Emily Bax, “extends a cordial 
welcome to Americans to visit its vacation centers 
in England.” 

Last year was the first time the Association pub- 
lished such a general invitation, although many 
Americans had already discovered the centers and 
had taken advantage of the opportunities offered 
by them to see something of the by-ways of Eng- 
land and get acquainted with the people. 

In announcing the plans for the season of 1926, 
Henry J. Stone, Secretary of the Fellowship, ex- 
presses his gratification at the growth of the in- 
ternational features of the work. Not only great 
numbers of Americans have visited the centers 
but French, German and other nationalities as 
well, and while enjoying the free offices of the 
Organization these representatives have discussed 
their problems together with a frankness and 
open-mindedness that cannot fail to be of value to 
the cause of international brotherhood. 

The Holiday Fellowship, which became a work- 
ing organization in 1923, was the outgrowth of a 
still older organization known as the Cooperative 
Holiday Association. From such small begin- 
nings as a walking club with occasional week-end 
programs the work has been extended until cen- 
ters are dotted not only all over the United King- 
dom but in many other European countries. The 
Fellowship was organized for four purposes: 

(1) To organize holiday making; (2) to en- 
courage life in the open air; (3) to promote social 
and international friendship; (4) to provide for 
the healthy enjoyment of leisure. It provides va- 
cations at reasonable prices (about $14 to $15 a 
week) for both men and women and with strenu- 














FOURTH OF JULY 


us programs for walks, rides and exploration by 

day and lectures, games and dances by evening it 
manages to combine the advantages of healthy ex- 
ercise and social enjoyment. Last year the Fel- 
lowship provided 15,615 holidays of a week’s 
duration. 

Of special interest to Americans is the an- 
nouncement that D. R. Hardman, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, one of the Fellowship hosts, will conduct 
in old England tour both for English and Ameri- 

ins for two separate weeks, one beginning July 
31 and the other on August 28th. The tour will 

lude all the spots especially beloved by Ameri- 
ins, including the Jordans, Oxford, Sulgrave 
nor, Stratford, Marlboro College and Ave- 
bury Stones, Wells 


Glastonbury Abbey and 


Cathedral, Cheddar Gorge and the Caves. 

The Honorable Charles P. Trevelyan, Presi- 
dent of the Association and formerly Secretary of 
State for Education said in a speech at a recent 

ual meeting: 

“This brings me to what may, perhaps, become 

e greatest work of the Holiday Fellowship, 
mixes 


1 not only provides holidays, but 


eve rybody. 


all religions, all politics, and to a cer- 
tain extent, all nationalities too. It is a very good 

ng to be mixed up, because all of us are com- 
act of prejudices, and there is no way of getting 
through that quicker than spending a holiday with 
i man who holds a different religion, or different 
political view from ours. Thus, we learn that 
everyone else’s motives are just as good as our 
;wn, even if their opinions are entirely different. 
I hope that the result of the work of the Holiday 
Fellowship will be to mix up, not only all kinds of 
British people, but all British people with all kinds 
‘f foreigners, to enable us to know each other bet- 
ter than we do to-day.” 

Information regarding the centers may be se- 
ure from F. A. Stone, “Highfield,” Golders 
Green Road, London, N.W.11. 
ire also available from Miss Emily Bax, Carleton 


College, Neale 


A few circulars 


Northfield, Minnesota, and Benson 


Harvey, 99 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Massa- 


husetts. 


. haven’t got to make over the universe; have 
nly got to do my own small job, and to look up 
ften at the trees and the hills and the sky and 
e friendly with all men. 


—Davip GRAYSON. 
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Fourth of July Takes Its 
Toll 


Killed, 111; injured, 1,030; mostly children— 
such is the casualty list resulting from the use of 
fireworks during last year’s celebration of the 
Fourth of July, according to a joint statement 
issued by the American Museum of Safety and 
the National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness, following an analysis of reports from 
500 cities in 36 states. Of the injured 148 prob- 
ably will lose the sight of one or both eyes, 79 
have been disfigured through the loss of an arm, 
leg, or fingers, or through other mutilation, 2 have 
lost their hearing, and one the power of speech. 

In the reports of more than a thousand fire- 
work casualties there is evidence of only 62 
Approximately 800 of the casualties 
occurred on July 4, more than 200 taking place 


arrests. 


before and after Independence Day, some as early 
as June 24 and as late as July 23. Only 30 of the 
casualties occurred in connection with public cele- 
brations. 

Of the 111 persons who lost their lives in the 
celebration of Independence Day, 37, mostly chil- 
dren, were burned to death when their clothing 
was ignited by so-called harmless sparklers, other 
fireworks, and bonfires ; 25 deaths were caused by 
lockjaw following burns from blank cartridges, 
cap pistols, firecrackers, and gunshot wounds; 19 
persons were literally blown to pieces by prema- 
ture and accidental explosions; 8 persons were 
shot to death ; 22 died as the result of accidents in- 
volving torpedoes, sky rockets, roman candles, 
and ordinary firecrackers ; 6 of the latter included 
very young children who were poisoned by eating 
firecrackers. 

The largest list of casualties was received from 
St. Louis, where 73 persons were seriously injured 
and 60 suffered minor injuries. The report says, 
however, that this is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that St. Louis was more thorough in reporting 
Fourth of July casualties than other cities. Un- 
usually heavy casualty lists were received from 
a number of comparatively small towns in Penn- 
sylvania; Pottsville, for instance, reported 21 
casualties, Scranton 13, Lock Haven 12, Altoona 
12. Detroit reported 27 casualties, Bayonne, 
N. J., 19; Hartford, Conn., 17; Chicago, 16; 
Elmira, N. Y., 11; New York City, 10; Water- 
bury, Conn., 9; Wheeling, W. Va., 8; Kansas 
City and Butte, Montana, 7 each; Hibbing, Minn., 
and Spokane, Wash., 6 each; Cleveland and Den 
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ver, 5 each; Los Angeles and San Francisco, 4 
each; Dallas, Providence and Philadelphia, 3 each. 

The statement, signed jointly by Arthur Wil- 
liams, president of the American Museum of 
Safety, and Lewis H. Carris, managing director 
of the National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness, declares: “The total of 111 fatalities 
and of more than a thousand other casualties 
reported in this study represents only a part of 
the actual sacrifice of human life and limb which 
takes place annually in the United States during 
the month of July; no reports were received from 
twelve states including many in the South, where 
few restrictions are placed on the sale and use of 
fireworks. Were it possible to secure a complete 
record of Fourth of July casualties it would prob- 
ably be found that several hundred persons were 
killed and several thousands injured in this year’s 
celebration. If a record had been kept of the 
casualties resulting from the use of fireworks since 
1776 it would undoubtedly be found that more 
persons have been killed and injured during cele- 
brations commemorating our Independence Day 
than were killed and injured during the Revolu- 
tionary Wat 

“The fact that in New York City among a popu- 
lation of more than six million there were only 
ten casualties and that in Chicago among a popu- 
lation of more than three million there were only 
sixteen casualties, is convincing evidence of the 
effectiveness of restrictive legislation, properly en- 
forced. Most of the casualties reported in this 
study occurred in the smaller cities, where fire- 
works are still being sold to children of any age 
not only during the Fourth of July but long be- 
fore and after. The obvious remedy is the enact- 
ment and enforcement of legislation restricting 
the sale of fireworks to adults, together with a 
greater discrimination on the part of parents in 
the distribution of fireworks among children and 
far more supervision of the use that children 
make of fireworks.” 


Safety Education Urged 

A special section on recreation facilities and 
supervision was included in the final report of the 
National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety which met in Washington for three days 
in March under the leadership of Herbert Hoover. 

This section reads as follows: “Adequate play- 
grounds throughout the community should be pro- 
vided and particularly there should be available a 


playground for every school as a safety measure 





EDUCATION 


to keep the children off the streets. Schools and 
playgrounds should, as far as practicable, be so 
located that children will not have to cross busy 
traffic streets in going to and from them. Ade- 
quate provision for skating and coasting, where 
practicable, should be made in parks and _ play- 
grounds, properly lighted and supervised, or on 
streets set apart safely marked and traffic con- 
trolled, during hours used for these purposes.” 

At the conclusion of the conference, Colonel A. 
D. Barber, who, Mr. Hoover said, was largely 
responsible for the success of the conference, 
voiced to a representative of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America his conviction 
that the provision of adequate recreation facilities 
and leadership was one of the most important ele- 
ments in the reduction of street and highway ac- 
cidents in America. He also expressed the hope 
that recreation leaders would exert themselves to 
the utmost in carrying out the recommendations. 

In the section on Education, it was recom- 
mended that schools for playground supervisors 
and organized playground training should include 
education for safety and accident prevention. 

The section of the report on Kducation reads as 

follows: 
“Education in safety and accident prevention 
should be incorporated in the curricula of 
elementary schools, both public and private, pa- 
rochial schools, night schools, vocational schools, 
citizenship schools and schools for non-Inglish 
speaking adults, and should also be carried on 
through educational contests, organized  play- 
ground training, school boy patrols, boy and girl 
scouts, and junior safety organizations. More ad- 
vanced training in safety and traffic matters 
should be developed in secondary schools, normal 
schools, schools for playground supervisors, engi- 
neering schools and universities, including train 
ing of traffic engineers.” 

In view of the appalling loss of life in pre 
ventable accidents in the United States, the im 
portance of such safety education is apparent. 
Recreation leaders are strongly urged by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America to 
do everything in their power to cooperate with 
the safety movement in the playground program 
and in local institutes for playground directors. 


It is not the form of activity; that is, the thing 
done, but the attitude of the doer, that determines 
whether a given activity is work of play. 


| : 


A New Training School in Recreation 
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e mounting expenditures of public funds for 
ation and the growing appreciation of the use 
isure as a national issue presents a real prob- 
of leadership. 

the Recreation Year Book for 1925 seven 
lred forty-two cities reported recreation 

leadership. Over 17,000 recreation work- 
vere employed. Nearly 3,000 of these were 


ir-round positions. 


he yearly expenditures of public money for 


tion reach into millions. This includes capi- 


vestment and a large annual current expendi- 
It is now an accepted fact in progressive 


inities that tax funds should be used for 


recre 
this increase in interest and appropriation 

Is the question of leadership and 

stration rises. Local communities 

uidance in the selection of workers. Dur 

925 two hundred sixty-two cities asked 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
ca for help in finding recreation workers 
\I 11 the \ssociation had 130 p sitions 


' > 


recent study of salaries was made in 134 


nety-seven cities were paying salaries 
$3,000. The salaries of greatest frequency 
between $3,000 and $4,000. These salaries 
Se the directors or superintendents ot 
reation systems. Such a salary 

ule compares favorably with the salaries paid 


public service and in other pri 
not clear that this development presents a 
professional training? Univer 


mal schools have rendered valuable 


e in giving special courses which have helped 
re workers for recreational leadership. From 
nt study of training courses made by the 


\. A. approximately 100 institutions are 
such courses. 
supplement this preliminary training a num 
f cities find it necessary to conduct special 
ses to meet their specific needs. 
is widespread interest in training is another 
ting the stability of the movement 


the scientific manner in which America is at 


king the leisure time question. 


ut of all of this has gradually grown the 


iction that there should be the further step 


of providing a place where thoughtful men and 
women who have completed their general college 
training could have an opportunity for profes- 
sional graduate training. Such an opportunity 
would insure a steady supply of needed leaders. 
The P. R. A. A., conscious of this development, 
has for a number of years carefully considered 
the whole question of training. Experiments have 
been made with universities, normal schools and 
special institutes. Assistance has been given 
wherever possible when asked for. Special mate- 
rial has been prepared and passed on to others giv- 
ing training. In recent years the Association has 
conducted 26 intensive training institutes designed 
to prepare recreation workers for their tasks. 
How much these short courses have contributed 
to the upbuilding of the recreation leadership of 


the country may be judged by the fact that hun- 


dreds of positions are being filled by those who 
have taken the opportunity presented. It is also 
encouraging to realize that the value of the kind 


of training given is so generally appreciated. 


Many cities are asking definitely for workers who 
have attended these courses. Others are sending 
their present workers for further training. 
Because of this favorable response to thes 
etforts to help prepare recreation leadership many 
feel that the Association’s twenty years of experi 
ence in this specialized field, with its accumulation 
f material on all phases of recreation, with its 
personal contact with hundreds of local commu 
nities should be made available for advanced train 
ing. 
In undertaking the responsibility of establishing 
and maintaining the National Recreation School 
for professional graduate training in New York 


City this year the P. R. A. A. is conscious of the 
importance of the step and will welcome the help 
and advice of all who are concerned with the 
leisure time problem in America. 

For the first year the number of students will 
be limited to fifty. Applicants must have com 
pleted courses in an approved normal school or 
college and give indication of having capacity for 
leadership in the recreation field. 

The course will run for one school vear from 
September 27th to June 18th and will include th 
following courses: 

Music 

Drama 

Nature Study 
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At THE P. R. A. A. RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL AT 
Bear Mountain, Marcu, 1926 


Children’s Gardens 

Reading 

Handcraft 

Games 

Folk Dancing 

Athletics 

Social Recreation 

Special Celebrations (including pet shows, pic- 
nics, etc.). 

Home Recreation 

Helping Churches Plan Their Recreation 

Community Centers 

Boy Scout Activities 

Girl Scout and Camp Fire Girl Activities 

Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 

Camping 

Nature of Man and Function of Play 

Fundamentals in Community Recreation 

What Recreation Executives Do 

Play in Institutes 

Organization and Administration 

Play Facilities (choosing, constructing and car- 
ing for equipment, Recreation Buildings, Swim- 
ming Pools, Golf Courses) 

Park Recreation Problems 

School Recreation Problems 

Character Building Problems 

Publicity Problems 

Surveys 

City Government Problems Related to Recrea- 
tion 

Problems in Cooperation (cooperation between 
settlements, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., museums, 
art galleries and other civic institutions ). 

In addition to the weekly schedule of 24 hours 
in class lectures, discussion and demonstration, 12 
hours weekly will be required for field or actual 
practice work. 

The Faculty is being chosen from among the 
men and women who have been successful in na- 


tional and local recreation work. 





OF RECREATION 


Students will have access to many of the cur- 
rent questions and problems constantly coming 
to the P. R. A. A., through its field workers and 
through correspondence. Working on this fresh 
material will be an added incentive for research 
work. 

Following the completion of the year’s course 
it is hoped that the students of lesser practical ex- 
perience may be placed in cities where successful 
recreation programs are being conducted to gain 
further experience. 

Already a number of unusual men and women 
are listed as applicants for the first year’s course. 

The National Recreation School is a coopera- 
tive effort to find, train and place able workers in 
the recreation profession. It is our common prob- 
lem and at the same time a challenging oppor- 
tunity for service. 


1925 in Salt Lake City 


“It cost as much last summer to oil Salt Lake 
City’s streets as it did to keep ten playgrounds in 
operation for the same period of time. It cost 
as much to put in street parkings, water and cut 
grass on the same as it did to furnish participation 
in recreation to 200,000 people. It cost as much 
to keep a detention home for a few boys and girls 
as it would have cost to keep twice that number 
from ever entering a detention home.” With 
these suggestive facts Miss Charlotte Stewart, 
Superintendent of Municipal Recreation, Salt 
Lake City, introduces the story of the city’s ac- 
complishment last year. With a budget of only 
$18,000 thirteen play centers were operated dur- 
ing the summer, a community orchestra was con- 
ducted, marble tournaments, storytelling, dra- 
matics, sports, athletics, handcraft, swimming, 
special programs and activities of all kinds were 
organized. Five thousand people participated in 
the storytelling festival held in the park each Fri- 
day night during the summer. The Water Thea- 
ter at Nibley Park became a real outdoor art cen- 
ter with programs of dramatics, concerts and 
dancing. The performances by the Civic Opera 
of the Gondolier was an immense success. Dur- 
ing Christmas Cheer Week the activities of the 
evening recreation centers and outdoor sports 
made enjoyable the leisure hours of thousands. 

“To the slogan ‘Utah the Scenic Center of 
America’,” says Miss Stewart in closing the re- 
port, “may we add Salt Lake, a Safe Place for 
Children—the Best Place in the World in which 
to Live.” 














NATURE'S 


Nature’s Invitation 
DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR W. E. 


VINAL) 


This is our first Nature Note 


wure \ ores 
Number. We hope that more of you will keep 
is posted about your nature activities. If every 
eader sends one note per year he will see 200 
tes in return. The trouble is that every one of 
ou will not send a note. This either means that 
ui do not carry on nature activities or that you 
ire more willing to receive than to give. We are 
onfident, however, that enough of you believe 
the movement to send in your most successful 
ture adventure. This is a challenge to you. 
le who can make two nature activities flourish 
ere none were in evidence before is surely a 


enefactor of mankind. But he who is willing 


share his riches with his fellow playground 
der is doubly blessed. 
Vature Collecting is a project suggested by the 


urator of the Cleveland Natural History Mu- 


eum to the Department of Playgrounds. Leaves, 
ood, grasses, stones, shells, and wild flowers of 


e fields are recommended. It 1s suggested that 
sects be collected and kept in a cigar box mu- 

eum. All specimens are killed with carbona. 
Vature Hikes, from Bulletin No. &, 


‘ecreation, Board of Education, Chicago, Ill. The 


Jureau of 


tr 


ructor is asked to note interesting features, 
e., birds observed by children; flowers, trees, 
d plants observed by children; camp fire made ; 


eographic interest. Leaders are asked to ob 


rve definite rules on fires, clean camp ground, 
ites, and wild flowers. 


nmunity Progressive 


Hiking Club: Or 


Pennsylvania, under the De 


zed at Reading, 
rtment of Recreation. For the first hike in 


tations were sent to the Teachers’ Nature and 
tudy Club, to be guests. A committee of five 


ere elected to plan routes and receive suggestions. 


\emory Contest in Natural History: This idea 
is launched by W. F. Jacoby, Director of Parks 
" 


Playgrounds, Dallas, Texas. A list of 125 


iummals, birds, and reptiles, that could be found 
the Marsalis Zoo were selected. The names 


ere removed from the cages during the contest. 
tree contest and a flower contest are planned. 

Pocket Natural History: A _ series of small 
ooklets by Harold L. Madison, Curator of Edu- 
ition, Cleveland Museum of Natural History, 
Pocket Natural History is the 
e of these popular interpretations of the out 


eveland, Ohio. 
+] 
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doors. The first number may be used to identify 
trees by their leaves. The second of these is 
Indian Homes. It is well illustrated and might 
be used as the basis of making an Indian Village 
on the Playground this fall. Number 3, Mound 
Suilders, is good for the winter fireside. ‘These 
booklets sell for 15¢ each and are well worth the 
money. 

Field Naturalists’ Club: The Rhode Island 
Field Naturalists’ Club has a printed program for 
each season of the year. The spring program for 
1926 commences March 27 and goes through June 
26, including a trip every Saturday. The destina- 
tion, leader, object, meeting place, and time are 
given in the program, as—June 5. Rehoboth, 
Miss Stone. Useful Plants. Taunton car east 
side of Post Office, 1:35 P. M. 


Enriching the Program for 
Beaches and Pools of 
America 


W. E. Longfellow, Assistant National Director, 
First Aid and Life Saving, American Red Cross, 
observed that while problems of safety supervis- 
ion, as least as far as the public schools are con- 
cerned, are approaching solution, the use of bath- 
ing areas for organized recreation has yet to be 
developed. This presents difficulties, for recrea 
tion in the water requires a technique of its own 
The instructor must be a water expert as well as 
a highly specialized leader and a trained life 
saver. 

It is important in promoting swimming to have 
definite programs for non-swimmers, beginners, 
Where 


possible a period of organized exercise and games 


moderately capable swimmers and divers. 
should be given the sand bathers as well. Such 
classes have been a feature at a number of resort 
beaches, but at Onset, Massachusetts, a nearly 
ideal combination has been worked out. 

The physical director of the town of Wareham 
visited three or four beaches a day during the 
past summer, conducting 


organized recreatic mn 


periods. Daily at two o’clock he visited Onset 
where the bathers were formed in long rows and 
given half an hour of setting up drills followed 
by half an hour of games. At three o'clock the 
community swimming teacher employed by the 


women’s clubs held a swimming class lasting an 


~ 


*Discussion at Section Meeting of the Recreation Congress } 
at Asheville, North Carolina, October 5-10, 1925 
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hour with instruction free to all. The station of 
the Red Cross Life Saving Corps served as a 
center for these recreation activities, All classes 
assembling there, the swimming instructor and 
the municipal life guard employed by the town 
being members of the Red Cross Life Saving 
Corps. 

Following the hour of swimming instruction, 
the Red Cross Life Saving Corps, many of whose 
members are local merchants who devote two 
hours daily to this form of community service, 
gave two hours of life saving instructions for ad- 
vanced swimmers. 

Another form of service worked out at Onset 
which Mr. Longfellow pointed out might be 
adopted by Recreation Departments maintaining 
beaches, consists of keeping the beach clear of 
glass and rubbish. The Red Cross Life Saving 
Corps has placed a dozen small boxes on posts, 
each bearing a sign, “For Public Safety, Red 
Cross Life Saving Corps. Deposit glass, shells 
and other sharp objects here.” The result has 
been that hundreds of unbroken bottles were col- 
lected before they became dangerous and last year 
there were nearly two hundred fewer cut feet as 
a result of this accident prevention service. 

The Red Cross Life Saving service for three 
years has been trying out various water games at 
its institutions. (A free pamphlet No. NH94 
giving a collection of these games may be secured 
through local Red Cross chapters in any part of 
the country.) 

It has been discovered that while competition 
requiring speed appeals to only a small group of 
bathers, a large number of people of mixed abil- 
ity can be used in these water games, as well as in 
water plays and pageants. Among the pageants 
that may be secured from the Red Cross are King 
Neptune's Carnival by B. Deane Brink, Showing 
Father Neptune and How Swimming Grew Up 
by W. E. Longfellow, and Narcissa and the Hunt- 
er and The Conch Shell, two water ballets ar- 
ranged by Miss Olive McCormick. Other pam- 
phlets available through the Red Cross without 
charge are a series of swimming and life saving 
land drills (NH81), a program and set of rules 
for a Life Saving Contest, pamphlets on Life Sav- 
ing Methods (ARC1005) and Swimming for 
Health, Safety and Fun (ARC1017). 





It would be impossible to overstate the value in 
human life and in its right development of clean, 


wholesome, well-regulated sport, and I include in 
that term everything to which the name of sport 
can be legitimately applied. 

As to the physical value of sport, of course 
there is no question. But I want to say a few 
words as to its moral and spiritual value. A 
right interest in sport is a safeguard against evil, 
which is the form in which its value is often 
thought of; it is of value in drawing our young 
manhood and young womanhood away from 
things that are unprofitable or undesirable or 
harmful and creating interest in that which is 
wholesome and true and good. 

But sport is far more than a mere preventive of 
evil. It is one of the most powerful agencies for 
the positive development of the qualities which go 
to the making of true manhood and of true wom- 
anhood. It is one of the greatest agencies that 
exists for the development of character in the in- 
dividual and in the nation. 

I hold that there ought to be the closest sym- 
pathy between true sport and true religion. These 
two great agencies for the promotion and develop- 
ment of right living ought to work in the closest 
sympathy and cooperation. 

I think it is a calamity of the first order that it 
has in some way come to be felt, in some quarters 
at any rate, that religion is out of sympathy with 
sport and recreation. I can imagine no notion that 
has done more harm and is more likely to do harm 
than that. The sooner and the more completely 
that idea is corrected, the better for everybody 
It tends to give virile and normal men a wrong 
idea about religion, and it tends to put religion to 
some extent out of touch with the real life of the 
people. 

I hold that sport and recreation have just as real 
a place and just as right a place in our lives as our 
prayers. I believe that a well-played game of polo 
or of football or of any other game is, in its own 
place and in its own way, just as pleasing to God 
as a beautiful service of worship in a cathedral, 
and what we want is both of these things in our 
lives in right and true proportion. 

We want to get away from the idea that one set 
of men must do all the playing and another set of 
men must do all the praying. We want to have 
these things related in our life, in their true and 
right proportions, and then it is that we get man- 
hood in its full ideal and its real meaning.—Right 
Reverend William T. Manning, Bishop of New 
York. 














Echoes from the American Physical 
Education Association Convention 


Che etfect of Physical Education on Character 
was the general topic of the 33d Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, held in Newark, New Jersey, May 12th 
to 15th. At the general meetings and at a num- 


ber of the sectional meetings this subject held first 
place. Important testimony was given by Pro- 


essor LreOT 


C. W. Kenne 


thorn, of New York University, and others. 


x. Johnson, of Harvard, Professor 
, of Princeton, Miss Signe Hagel 


features added enjoyment to the 
here were visits to schools, a recep 
neing under the leadership of Henry 
master, demonstrations, classes 1n 
ive gymnastics and a great out-of-door gym 


Newark’s 


exhibition and athletic meet at 


ition 
yrding to a report recently received from 
‘ational Industrial Conference Board,” said 
‘ rie Shaw, Personnel Director of the 
Oil Company of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
28 out 1,024 firms employing over two mil 
vide some form of athletics. The 


ial aid which the workers receive 


eir athletic program from the management 


complete financing of the program 
ration to total support by the work 
a lat electrical manufacturing company 
he tendency, Mr. Shaw pointed out, is to let 
n and control their program. It is 
better for the initiative to come from the em 
hletics help to get workers and em 


nted and it is a great morale-making 


the promotion of recreation in in 
dustry, Mr. Brittin, of the Industrial Y. M. C. A.. 


‘ew Jersey, stated that organized 


y has made little impression on the field of the 
rking men’s leisure time. “The play surface 
are] é scratched by the play leaders. 
Competitive recreation is an ideal weapon to use 
with indust workers since they have been fa 
miliar all their lives with the idea of competition.” 


Brittin suggested that the best play workers 
1¢ play idea to individuals and not to organi 


ations 


sell tl 


When play interest is sold in this way 


the workers will appreciate it and keep it. There 


are two methods of approach in starting an indus- 
trial program. First, to interest the management ; 
second, to interest the workers. It is better to 
create first a desire on the part of the workers 
themselves. The interest of the overalls brigade 
will spread to the management. 

Industrial recreation may be formal or informal 

the organized teams and leagues and the noon 
hour activities. Organized athletics may grow 
out of the informal activities. 

Three points for consideration in organization 
are: 

(1) Popularity of the activity 

(2) The number of players necessary 

(3) The equipment and finances necessary 

It is best to start with such games as bowling, 
basketball and baseball which are popular and 
where the organization is simple. The same fac- 
tors mentioned must be considered planning 
inter-plant activities as well as intra-plant pro- 
orams. 

Che best method of organization is an industrial 
athletic association with a board of control made 
up of equal representation from each plant partici- 


pating. It is impossible to have a standard set of 


playing and eligibility rules which will be satis- 
factory for industry. Sports managers of the 
various activities should meet and draw up rules 
which would be strictly adhered to by members of 
the association. 

Mr. Brittin in closing listed a number of prob- 
lems which must be faced in organizing an indus- 
trial recreation program: 

(1) The different number of men in the differ- 
ent industries participating 


(2) Recreation program failing to reach 
enough workers 

(3) Over-emphasis on the hiring of players 

(4) Professionalism 

(5) False conception on the part of the worker 


as to the value of the plant of his participa- 
tion 

(6) Lack of play Space 

(7) Utilizing working hours for practice 

(8) The “gimme” spirit among athletes 

(9) Paternalistic bogey 

‘To play or not to play—that is the question,” 


and the man and boy in industry is waiting for 
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the answer. This depends upon the ability of 
the play leaders to sell the recreation program to 
leaders and to workers. 


At the Public School Section 


There was much discussion at the Public School 
Section held on May 14th as to the extent to which 
physical education leaders should be responsible 
for promoting after-school activity. There was 
some difference of opinion as to whether or not 
the school was justified in relieving physical edu- 
cation teachers during certain school periods in 
order that they might be free to conduct after 
The subject of pupil training 
for leadership created a great deal of interest. 


school activities. 


Most of those taking part in the discussion fav- 
ored special pupil leaders’ classes both from the 
standpoint of training leadership and of securing 
discipline and assistance in conducting athletics. 
The question was raised, however, as to whether 
or not it was fair to give special training oppor- 
tunities to boys and girls who perhaps needed them 
less instead of giving equal opportunity and atten- 
tion to all of the pupils. 


Play in English Schools 

Dr. Henry S. Curtis pointed out that in the 
English School the object of football and other 
games is to train boys to be gentlemen. “The 
tradition of sportsmanship,” said Dr. Curtis, 
“goes back to the days of chivalry and it stands 
for the identical idea.’ Soccer is the most popular 
game in England and is compulsory in boys’ and 
girls’ schools. Soccer, cricket and tennis are re- 
quired in practically all private schools and in 
many others [.a Crosse and hockey are also played. 
Each boy plays on at least three teams and he must 
not neglect his football for his Latin. Every boy 
and girl is required to get into the game and more 
emphasis is placed upon playing than upon win- 
ning. Great importance is being placed upon 
physical education for girls in English schools. 


Training for Physical Education 

Dr. J. H. McCurdy spoke on the content of a 
graduate course in physical education. He men- 
tioned the fact that 154 institutes are giving regu- 
lar courses in preparing physical education teach- 
ers. This does not include the summer schools 
Under the State Physical 
I:ducation Laws operating in 33 states more than 


giving such courses. 


four-fifths of the pupils in our schools are pre- 
sumably provided with physical education. 
Dr. McCurdy suggested the four following lines 
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of study which might be undertaken in a graduate 
course : 

1. Problems of Posture. Research to see if 
posture teaching is right or wrong; whether poor 
posture is due to a lack of knowledge or to mus- 
cular conditions. 

2. Studies in organic capacity. We need to 
find out what are the indices of growth and phy- 
sical capacity and positive measures of health in 
order to determine to what extent people measure 
up to their physical ability and effectiveness. 

3. The study of skills. The recreational life 
of the nation depends upon the acquiring in youth 
of skills that are enjoyable and that may be con- 
tinued through life. 
provide for the learning of new skills and we 


Physical education should 


should study and learn the technique of finding 
and developing these skills which will enable 
people to have a full joyous life. 

4. Problem of character developing elements 
and qualities. It is generally recognized by school 
officials that there is more than a health value in 
physical education. There is need of a study of 
behaviorism in games and of the acts and attitudes 
of boys and girls playing them. We must study 
what people do and what are the motives behind 
them. 


Stadiums 
(Continued from p. 191) 


athletic activities conducted therein. In municipal 
stadiums, the management is under one of the 
city departments and the funds for maintenance 
come from the gate receipts and a portion of the 
tax funds. In the case of High School stadiums, 
a stadium Commission is often appointed or a 
Citizens’ Committee, composed largely of Board 
of Education members, which has control of the 
stadium. Receipts from the games and Board of 
Education appropriations maintain the stadium. 
Stadiums are also rented, in some instances, on a 
straight fee, or for a percentage of the gate re- 
ceipts, and in a few cases where a baseball dia- 
mond has been laid out, professional nines use 
the grounds in the summer, thus augmenting the 
revenue. 

The tables on pages 192-199, giving some def- 
inite facts about the various types of permanent 
athletic structures which have been built about the 
country may serve to help other communities in 
the formulation of their stadium plans. 











Report of the 17th Annual Convention 
of the Drama League of America 


Che Convention was opened on May fifth at 
ten o'clock by Mr. Cranston Brenton, President 
of the New York Drama League. 
was then turned over to the chairman, Mr. Daniel 


The meeting 


L.. Quirk, president of the Drama League of 
\merica. Report of last year’s work read by 
Miss Sue Ann Wilson, secretary. Committee re 


ports were called for. 


sting Reports 
\ representative from Chicago suggested that 
centers adopt the plan of membership which has 
proved successful in Chicago. Those who pay 
the first fee become life members. They are 
merely asked from year to year to pay annual 
dues but never dropped from the club. 

The Tacoma, Washington, delegate told in a 
fascinating way how a “huge” amount of monev 
ised by selling “hot dogs” and coffee 
She said it was possible in the West, at least, for 

rama League members to come down to earth 
when necessary to raise funds. 

\ Pittsburgh representative told of a success 
ful play contest conducted in the schools and spoke 
especially of the school work in Pittsburgh con 
ducted under the Drama League Center. One 
thousand bulletins are issued by the organization 
each week, a department store carrying the ex 
pense in return for an advertisement on one page. 

Che Pasadena representative brought word of 
the outstanding achievements of the community 
theatre Successful dances are also conducted 
under the auspices of Pasadena Drama League 

interesting speaker was the representative 
of the British Drama League who brought greet 
ings from England to the Convention. 

(he Memphis representative told of how a barn 
had been turned into a little theatre, and of how 
the Drama League and the Little Theatre group 
have joined hands to put over the movement. 

Mrs. Bertha Iles spoke interestingly of the 
splendid work being done in Chicago in the Chil 
dren’s Theatre movement. Mrs. Best gave a re 
port on the religious drama movement and told of 
the radio play contest which had been conducted 
under the auspices of station WLDS. She also 
said that there was a tentative idea of developing 


a school for the writing, producing and broad- 


casting of radio plays under the auspices of the 
league. 

Many Drama League centers had sent pictures 
and other material for a small exhibit which occa- 
sioned considerable interest during the convention. 
All seemed anxious to learn what other leagues 
were doing and eagerly looked for new ideas. 

The majority of the delegates attended a theatre 
party given at the Theatre Guild followed by an 
interesting tour back stage. 

10:00 A. M. Subject: The World of the Ama- 
teur Theatre—Dr. Marion S. Tucker presiding. 

Dr. Tucker made a short address with stress on 
the outstanding thought: there is but one theatre. 
No concessions should be asked by amateurs. 
‘Two groups of people belong to the theatre: one 
those giving all their time called professionals ; 
the other giving part time are known as amateurs. 
Amateurs should seek frank criticism of their 
work by kindly critics and should strive for plays 
which are worthy to belong to the theatre. Ama- 
teurs should accept criticism gladly and on the 
same basis as professional actors. The Drama 
League of America issues a monthly magazine 
which has acted as a medium for all phases of the 
amateur theatre, publishes lists of plays, gives 
study courses, but its principal function is the 
building up of audiences for good plays. <A great 
majority of Americans today are having “a good 
| 


Much genius is being discov- 


ered in the way of actors and playwrights. The 


time giving plays.” 


schools of the West are far ahead of the schools 
of the East in equipping school buildings with 
The amateur field has become 


a large one, including schools, colleges, 


splendid theatres. 
social 
settlements, churches, and several thousand indi- 
vidual clubs. 

Dr. Tucker presented Kenneth Macgowan, D1 
rector of the Greenwich Village Theatre 

Mr. Macgowan’s chief topic was the work of 
the six experimental theatres of New York: 
Theatre Guild, Provincetown, Greenwich Village, 
Neighborhood Playhouse, Cherry Lane and The 
Stagers. His opening questions, “When is a 
theatre not a theatre?” There are sixty so-called 
first-class theatres and six experimental theatres 
The so-called theatres are really ordinary boarding 
Plays come and go. One week a bur- 
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lesque or production of the “Shanghai Gesture” 
type inhabits the house; the next, a Shakespearean 
drama. The six small experimental groups in- 
clude a permanent staff, permanent directors and 
are, in fact, a permanent organization having in 
one or two cases a permanent audience. Out of 
the experimental theatres have come a good fifty 
per cent. of the successes in New York this past 
The experimental theatre usually loses 
money and should be endowed. The six 
experimental theatres have all been  substan- 
tially supported. For ten years the Misses 
Lewisohn have endowed the Neighborhood Play- 
house, and through their generosity and work it 
has been possible to produce some of the most 
beautiful art plays of America. Permanence in 
the theatre should be fostered. A budget of seven 
or eight thousand dollars a week is necessary in 
New York for running a play. When plays are 
good it is a fact that the audiences are good. When 
The greatest 


season. 


the play is poor, audiences die. 
service the Drama League can give is a coordina- 
tion of effort to secure a large body of knowledge 
of what the experimental theatres are doing so 
that we may have a community drama in America. 

Barrett H. Clark next spoke on the Community 
Theatre. Mr. Clark analyzed the term community 
theatre. A term broader than Little Theatre 
might mean something like a stock company. 
This should be a part of the community in every 
way. 

Professor A. M. Drummond, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, whose subject was to have been The 
Theatre in Colleges and Universities, was ill and 
Mr. Cotting of Pennsylvania gave a short talk on 
the value of the combined effort of theatre and 
college, and what they were doing. 

Mrs. Milton Erlanger, National Federation of 
Social Settlements, spoke on The Drama in Social 
Settlements; Its Value and Its Possibilities. Mrs. 
Erlanger said the play in the settlement has held 
a minor place. When a play has been given it 
often has been to send children to a camp, raise 
money for a new gymnasium or anything, in fact, 
but drama as an art and given for its own sake. 
She urged settlements to do better work, employ 
directors when possible and work for the art 
theatre. The National Federation of Social Settle- 
ments is to start a school for dramatic directors. 
The same need in the small community of a settle- 
ment is felt as in the small community of a rural 


town. 
Harold A. Ehrensperger outlined the Little 
Theatre Foundation, urging more clear thinking 


on the subject of little theatres. People working 
in the field and small communities often have more 
to offer than the professional workers in his city, 
Chicago. Over-popularizing Little Theatre groups 
does not mean progress. The purpose of the 
Little Theatre should be to create in communities 
and maintain for communities something that has 
been lost in social, educational and religious ef- 
forts. 

2:00 P. M.—Practical Talks on Important As- 
pects of Play Production. 

Bassett Jones, introduced as the greatest au- 
thority on stage electricity in the country, was 
the first speaker. 

Mr. Jones said the small theatre needs to know 
how to do things with less idealism. His being < 
carpenter and engineer brought to him the reali- 
zation that brain and hand worked together. Man- 
ual labor is absolutely necessary. The amateur 
group lacks hand knowledge and needs brain and 
hand work in preference to impractical theories. 
“Only that which is imaginable is real.” The 
Little Theatre also needs engineering training and 
work to see if one’s imagination is practicable. 
Lighting is not necessarily an expensive matter. 
At the least price best results are often gained. 
Simple tools, such as dishpans available at five and 
ten cents, make excellent equipment. Any small 
theatre can do anything in reason for not more 
than $300 to $350, including a small switchboard. 
Dimmers are difficult to make and if possible 
should be bought or rented. However, if neces- 
sary, they may be constructed. Gauze sets should 
be used for mystic atmosphere. Always light from 
the back. When several sets are used different 
mesh should be employed. Avoid too much light. 
Enough light will kill any color. A dark interior 
set needs less light than a bright room and a very 
light finish needs a great deal of light. 

Settings were discussed by Cleon Throck- 
morton, who made a favorable impression at once 
by referring to the importance of the Little The- 
atre groups as a place where people with art ideas 
might have them worked out. Little Theatres 
must do their own ideas, not simply what is being 
done in New York. They have a chance with 
their own material, with scenic artists and actors 
to do what they wish in their own way. The 
groups that are coming now design their own sets 
—must not copy—must keep designing and orig- 
inating. The movies have killed the road com- 
panies and Little Theatres have a chance to fill 
their places. The Little Theatre is the salvation 
of the stage today. 
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[he stage designer is the servant of the theatre 


ind audience. He should consult the author and 


roducer, then make a model. For properties 


for small sets profile board is often used instead 


f beaver board. All sets should be very flexible. 


No set should take more than five minutes to 


strike. 


Costumes were discussed by Aline Bernstein 
the Neighborhood Playhouse. It is not satis- 
ictory for the person who designs costumes not 
» also design the set with which they are to be 
sed. Every phase of the period should be studied. 
;o to costume books, sculpture, old masters, 
ecorations, books, furniture and get the feel of 


the period. Learn the habits of the people before 


ostumes are started. Costumes must always 
rtray the character. If perfect in line it will 


e in beauty. Three points that must be studied 
costuming: actor, character and period. It is 


vell to have the actors in costumes weeks before 
production is staged. (Usually it is necessary to 


tart all over again when they get in a stage 


period Urged use of inexpensive materials 


rather have a play costumed in plain muslin 
correct design and plain lines than expensive 

nd incorrect costume. 

7:30 P. M.—Banquet. Friday, May 7th. 

\mong the speakers at the banquet were: 

Theresa Helburn, of the Theatre Guild, who 


vised separate managing and acting in the Little 


Theatre, fewer performances, regular training 


uurse for all actors. Social functions and acting 
ould be separate activities. The whole commu- 


ity should be scoured for acting talent—look for 


1 others. 


> 


\ustin Strong said, “I am for acting—good or 


bad. We are too serious. No one plays any 
more. Babe Ruth has all the fun. We all want 


make believe. Machinery does all the playing 


tor us—radio. Of course, if you play in plays, 
you will be dull and you will be bad—but play.” 


Edith Wynne Matthison emphasized the impor- 
ince of clear and beautiful speech. “You must 


be able to hear what actors say ; have what is said 
musically said. Be intelligent. We can only learn 


act by acting. To act isa human need. We all 
esire to escape from the humdrum into the imag- 


inative.”” 


Otis Skinner said that the theatre is not a place 


to teach moral lessons. 


Louis Wolheim regards the theatre as a house 
f entertainment, a house of escape, a place where 
tu get away from yourself. The actor succeeds 
ne hundred per cent. when he makes people com- 
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pletely forget themselves. Lecturers, moralists, 
belong to the pulpit, in the universities. _What- 
ever man is, man must know. We must see our- 
selves as we are. If we are rotten, shows that 
show us must be more or less rotten. “I have 
never found discussion of sex detrimental to my 
character. If your moral character is disturbed 
by the breath of the actor, what is the matter with 
your morals?” 

The entire morning was given over to round- 
table conferences. There were the following 
round tables: 

The Experimental Theatre—Helen Arthur, 
Leader, Manager of the Neighborhood Play- 
house, New York 

The Community Theatre—Manvel Whittemore, 
Fireside Players, White Plains, N. Y., and Eliza- 
beth Grimball, Managing Director, Inter-Theatre 
Arts, New York, Leaders 

The Theatre in the Colleges—Hatcher Hughes, 
Columbia University, Leader 

The Children’s Theatre—Bertha Iles, Chicago, 
Leader, assisted by Adele Nathan, of the Cellar 
Players, and Miss Seligman, of the Drama Book 
Shop 

Religious Drama—Mrs. Best, Chairman, assist- 
ed by Elizabeth Baker, Federal Council of 
Churches 

Tremendous interest was shown in the round- 
table discussions. A large number of delegates at- 
tended and eagerly crowded around the tables for 
discussion. 

12:30—Little Theatre Luncheon. Professor 
George Baker of Yale University, speaker. 

Professor Baker said, “The highbrow Puritan- 
ism of a few years ago made it impossible for 
amateurs to produce real drama—the kind that 
portrays life. The Drama League has managed 
to correct this, and now we can find the highest 
type of plays at amateur performances.” . . 
“The Drama League is responsible for raising 
and maintaining the standards of all the arts and 


practices in the theatre.” Professor Baker de- 
clared there never before had been so much rea- 
son for optimism in regarding amateur drama as 
today. 

2:00 P. M. The Professional Theatre, dis- 
cussed by Frank Gillmore, Chairman, Executive 
Secretary of the Actors’ Equity Association. Mr. 
Gillmore stepped aside from the path which all 
had been following during the convention and said 
the Drama League had not lived up to its original 
purpose which was to uphold the professional 
theatre—no matter how good or how many Little 
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Theatres—the professional theatre must be first. 
The man who has spent his life in the theatre must 
be better than the man who takes it as a hobby. 

Joseph Wood Krutch, Critic for The Nation, 
said: So many people hate critics—they are des- 
pised by people of the profession because they 
havea way of telling playwrights what they should 
do and the audience what it should like. Art 
must always be judged by average—in the min- 
ority is where you find the good material. The 
modern theatre has fulfillment; it is not dead. 
One should be glad to be born now because of the 
better opportunities. Two or three good plays 
in a season is a very good average. Managers 
often have to produce a play that is chosen from 
a number, taking the one that is the least bad. 
Seeing revivals has made Mr. Krutch glad he 
never saw the originals. The Two Orphans is 
artificial because of the good and the bad con- 
trasts—so-called black and white. The modern 
dramatists’ problem is to show life as it is. He 
makes some effort to grapple with the situations of 
life—because the old drama ignored this, the re- 
sults are artificial. 

Brock Pemberton, Producer, began his speech 
by saying: “Put your pencils and paper away, be- 
cause | am only talking from notes on an article 
which will appear in the next Vanity Fair.” The 
reason road companies have failed (aside from 
the blame received by movies and Little Theatres ) 
is that often they advertise original New York 
companies and usually the company has never seen 
New York. Managers call anything under the 
sun a New York production. The managers 
have many trials and tribulations. They never 
know the theatre they may be booked in. 
It may be small or large. There must be a 
guarantee two to four weeks in advance, no matter 
whether the play is a success or not, so much 
money has to be paid down. The Little Theatre 
has a great opportunity for the unknown actor, 
playwright, scenic. Mr. Pemberton himself is in- 
terested in employing people who have had train- 
ing in the Little Theatre. 

4:00 P. M. Inspection Trip to Brooks Costume 
Company, attended by a very large number. 
Welcome punch was served and short addresses 
given. 

Morris Gest introduced Vladimir Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko of the Moscow Art Theatre Musical 
Studio, who gave an address in Russian which 
was interpreted. Earl Carroll gave a rare address 
in which he assured the assembly he did not at- 
tend the bath-tub party and that he did not have 


money enough to buy liquor enough to fill a bat! 
tub. When asked why he did not put on decent 
shows, he said: “The first play I put on in New 
York was a nice clean play, but I still owe Brook: 
money for that play.” 

Mr. Hanley, Otis Skinner’s manager, now 
owner of The Vagabond King, said he lost a great 
deal of money in Otis Skinner’s last play, but lh 
was glad because it was such a joy to see this grea 
actor create a new part. 

A parade of models in unique and_ beautifu 
costumes, one wearing the original costume o 
Doris Keane in Great Catherine, closed the afte: 
noon. 


Saturday, May 8th. 

10:00 A. M.—Business Meeting for Election o 
Officers. 

It was plainly put before the people that the o1 
ganization had no money whatever. The Ma 
number of The Drama could not be issued unt 
funds were raised. Out of the small number o 
people present $4,000 was raised to carry the o1 
ganization until October, when it is expected tha 
a reorganization will take place. Otis Skinne: 
Grant Mitchell and other old members of th 
League pleaded for it. The reports were read ai 
showed a decided increase in membership and | 
activities. 

The delegates attended the little tourname: 
prize plays in the afternoon, followed by trips t 
the Stage Display Lighting Studio and to tl 
Cleon Throckmorton studio. 


At the Conventions 
New York City Conference of Charities and C: 
rections 

The afternoon session of the City Conferenm 
of Charities and Correction, held on May 13t! 
was devoted to a discussion of Spare Time—Ho 
to Utilize It. Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, Chairm: 
of the sub-committee on Commercial Recreati: 
of the City Recreation Committee, spoke on t! 
responsibility of parents for the leisure of the 
children and the need for providing the kind 


homes and environment conducive to the right u 
of leisure. ‘Leisure time,” said Mrs. Moskowit 
“should be used to develop such a relationship b 
tween children and their parents that the pare: 
will have a vital part in the lives of the children 

Other topics of discussion were the Radio as 
Recreational Factor, the summer opportunities { 
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city children provided by the Child Study Asso- 
iation of America and the universal appeal of 


the screen. 


\n International Conference on Housing and 
flown Planning will be held at Vienna, Septem- 
ber, 1926, under the auspices of the Mayor and 
Council of the City of Vienna. 

The conference is being arranged by Interna- 
tional Federations for Town and Country Plan- 
ing and Garden Cities. The principal discussions 
vill have to do with conditions of land tenure in 
ach country and their practical results in regard 
to town and regional planning and the rational 
listribution of cottage and tenement houses. 


In May, at Atlantic City, was held America’s 
First Health Congress, in which the American 
Child Health Association and fifteen other organi- 
ations devoted to the promotion of health met in 
oint conference. There were sessions for the 
pediatrists and the health educators, for nurses and 
health officers and for groups interested in other 
phases of the problem. 

lhe principal themes of the meetings were the 
normal child, methods of control of communicable 
lisease, pre-natal and maternal welfare, the en- 

onmental factors influencing the health of the 
chool child and community organization for 
.” states the Child 
Health Bulletin of May, “to know a little more 


“There is increasing demand 


ibout the normal. Defects are quite obvious. Is 
there not a way to recognize the normal more dis- 
tinctly so that beginning departures may be sensed 
fore they reach the stage of defects? There is 
desire to distinguish between high grade and 
yw grade normality. A serious attempt was 
made in the sessions to meet this question, to 
rovide the substance of information which would 
issist parents and health workers in city and in 
rural hamlet in seeing their objective more clearly. 
Representatives of the United States Department 
ff Agriculture were present and indicated their 
nterest in this subject as it affects the rural child. 
[he National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
ire busily at work to help advance children toward 


he normal.” 


he Women’s Division of N. A. A. F. Meets. 


On May 10th and 11th the Women’s Division 
f the National Amateur Athletic Federation held 


its Third Annual Meeting in New York City. 
There were reports of special committees and of 
local groups of the Women’s Division from a num- 
ber of cities. The chief topic of discussion, how- 
ever, was group and student leadership and this 
subject was te’en up from a number of points of 
view. First, the art of leadership was presented 
by Miss Louise Patterson of the University of 
Michigan, who pointed out that there is no real 
leadership unless spontaneous joy in play results 
for the participants. The papers that followed 
discussed the question of pupil leadership from 
the points of view of elementary, secondary 
schools and colleges. The question of non-school 
or community group leadership was also pre- 
sented. How to Carry the Community With U's 
was discussed by Mrs. Eva Whiting White, Gen- 
eral Director, Community Service, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Professor Clark W. Hethering- 
ton spoke on the Federation Problem and_ the 
Next Step. 


On March 10-12 the District Recreation Con- 
ference of the States of Indiana, Kentucky and 
West Virginia was held under the auspices of the 
P. R. A. A. at the Community House at Whiting, 
Indiana. 

\mong the subjects discussed were Leadership, 
Use of Schools as Community Centers, Special 
Holiday Activities, Problems of Administration, 
Special Activities in the Community Program, 
Methods of Budgeting, Drama, Recreation Facil! 
ities, and the many other subjects with which 
recreation executives are concerned. Upon each 
subject was brought to bear the combined think- 
ing of recreation executives, members of Recrea- 
tion Boards and Commissions, Park and School 
Board members, Community Chest executives and 
community workers in a number of fields. 

\t the round table conference on Municipal 
Recreation held at Joliet, Illinois, March 18-20, 
discussions of the various features entering into 
the recreation program were supplemented by 
demonstrations of o'd-time dances and games, a 
concert by the Junior High School Harmonica Or- 
chestra, the production of two one-act plays by 
the Blue Island Community Players and an ob- 
servation trip through the Joliet parks and play- 
grounds. 
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HORSESHOE 





BOOK REVIEWS 





COURTS 


READY TO INSTALL 


[These courts are 


complete including stake and 


cast iron stake holder. Strongly constructed of 


heavy planks bolted together 
Painted with rust and rot 
preventative. Very quickly 
and easily installed. Write 
for particulars. 

Diamond Official Horseshoes 


Drop forged from tough 
steel, heat treated so they 
will not chip or break. 

+ et us send you copies of 
icial rules, “How to 
“ih rseshoe,” and a 
lescription of Diamond 
Horseshoe Pitching Sup- 
plies. 

DIAMOND CALK 

HORSESHOE CO. 


4610 GRAND AVE. 
Duluth, Minn. 


and faced with iron. 





DIAMOND STAKES AND 
STAKEHOLDEKS 




















for the beautiful and 


original 


CRYSTALLINE 
LAMP 
SHADES 


Dennison uses and recom- 


mends 


Thomas 


Young’s 


No. 121 TRUE IRISH 
LINEN as the foundation. 


You can get it at your deal- 
er’s or send 10c. and your 
dealer’s name for instruc- 
tion sheet and enough linen 
to make a small shade or 


handkerchief. 


THOMAS YOUNG, Inc. 


42 White St. 


New York 
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Book Reviews 


PLAYMATES IN America. By Ransford Beach, Henry 
Holt and Company, New York. Price, $3.00. 

The Sesqui-Centennial celebration is giving an impetus 
to the publication of a number of books on patriotic sub- 
jects which will have permanent value. Playmates in 
America is one of these books. It presents a novel and 
interesting way of teaching history in verse. All the 
poems are new; they have a lilt and swing which make 
them unforgettable. For patriotic observance the follow- 
ing are recommended : 

The F irst F ourth of July 

The Birth of the Flag 

Mr. Hudson's River 

The Birthday Cake 

The Netherlands 

Settling a Lot 

(The Purchase of Manhattan) 

New Amsterdam 

Nature Tratts—AN EXPERIMENT IN Out-Door Epuca- 
TION. Frank E. Lutz. Miscellaneous Publications 
No. 21, The American Museum of Natural History, 
New York 

The fascinating story of an unusual experiment is told 
in this booklet describing the work of the Entomological 
Department of the American Museum of Natural History 
in establishing a nature trail in forty acres of woodland 
in the Ramapo Mountains near Tuxedo, New York. 
Along the trail of this outdoor museum have been placed 
labels, “more chatty,” says Mr. Lutz, “than many scientific 
institutions think is compatible with dignity,” calling at- 
tention to interesting things to be seen. The spirit of the 
experiment is contained in the caption appearing in con- 
nection with the frontispiece: “A portion of our Nature 
Trail with its flickering lights and shadows; the music of 
the nearby brook; the woodsy odors; the ‘feel’ of out-of- 
doors; and, along its sides, interesting hints concerning 
the joys of knowing at least a little about the things that 
are there.” 

More Asout SumMER Camps. By Henry Wellington 
Wack, The Red Book Magazine, Department of Edu- 
cation, New York. Price, $2.00. 

This is the third volume of the Red Book Magazine's 
publications on the subject of the organized summer camp 
for boys and girls. It tells in an interesting and human 
way the experiences of the writer in visiting a number 
of camps in the South. In doing this the book gives much 
information about the value of summer camps, the influ- 
ence they exert and the extent to which they are devel- 
oped. 

ScHOOLHOUSE PLANNING IN NortH Caroiina. Annual 
Report of Joan J. Blair, Director of Schoolhouse 
Planning. State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mr. Blair’s report shows that the old log schoolhouses 
and small frame buildings are rapidly disappearing, giv- 
ing place to the eight, twelve or sixteen-room brick build- 
ings with auditoriums located on the great highways that 
are spanning the State. Boards of Education are show- 
ing better judgment than ever before in the selection of 
sites. Increasingly adequate grounds are being provided 
for playgrounds. 

“In the open country,” states the report, “as large an 
acreage as will meet the needs of the school plant is de- 
sirable.” It should be borne in mind that the modern re- 
quirements of a school are more varied and wider in 
their scope than in times past, so that for the average 
combination or union school from six to twelve acres are 
deemed reasonable. 

Subdivision can be made and set apart upon the follow- 
ing basis : 

1. Playground for small children, with equipment 

2. Playground for intermediate grades, with equipment 

3. Recreation field for high school students to include 
baseball, football, and track athletics 

4. Sections immediately in front and adjacent to the 
building reserved for flowers, lawn or ornamental plant- 
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Children Play Better on 
a hard, but resilient, 
dustless surface. 


Here is a new treatment for surfacing 


Wt playgrounds which makes a hard, durable, 


dustless, yet resilient footing for the children. 


Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is a clean, white, flaky chemi- 
cal which readily dissolves when exposed to air, and quickly 
combines with the surface to which it is applied. 


SOLVAY 


Flake 


Calcium Chloride 
‘The Natural Dust Layer’’ 


is odorless, harmless, will not track, 
children’s clothing or playthings. 

Its germicidal property is a feature which has the strong 
endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 

Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust 
layer but at the same time positively kills all weeds. It is easy to 
handle and comes in convenient size drums or 100 Ib. bags. It 
may be applied by ordinary labor with hand shovels or the 
special Solvay Spreader, which does the work quickly and 
economically. 


and does not stain the 


The new Solvay Illustrated Booklet will be sent free on request. 
Ask for Booklet No. 1159 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Department 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 
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IMPROVED PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Drop a card today asking for our complete illustrated catalog. 


PATTERSON WILLIAM MFG. CO. 


wing 


(Patented) 


San Jose, California 


























Let the Drama League Help 


Solve Your Production Problems 





DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














TE Pare? 





26th to September 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
5026 Greenwood Avenue, 


MID-WEST HOCKEY °"232¢"t= 


(At Wetomachek, Powers Lake, Wis.) 


An ideal vacation for Women Coaches, Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Instructors and 
thers interested in land and water sports. 

Expert coaching in all games, latest English Hockey 


etl is 
REGISTER NOW, for one week or more, July 


Address 


Box C-45, Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR YOUR SUMMER PROGRAMS 


i YELENKA THE WISE - - - - - $1.25 
Dramatized folk tales from Russia, Roumania, Greece 
and Poland There have been many dramatizations of 

customs but here are the old stories themselves, 
wn into the form of plays, not difficult to produce, 

one jong and most usable too for better interracial 
lerstanding 

RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS - - - - - $0.75 


These old folk songs might well be used with the folk 
tale plays as part of the evenings’ entertainment. 





SLAVIC FOLK DANCES - - - - - $1.75 
The isit f some old dances, with directions and pic- 
tures showing the various steps. These, too, could be 
worked into the Slavic Evening. 


NATIONAL COSTUMES OF THE 
SLAVIC PEOPLES - - - + = = = §$1,00 
4 simple condensed description accompanies pictures of 
t lifferent costumes An invaluable book for the 
shelves of every recreation center. It answers the thous- 
ands of questions that arise in costuming a play or 
pageant 











Junior Lauret Soncs. By M. Teresa Armitage. Pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 

In this book have been brought together more than 
250 songs for junior classes in the public schools. The 
aim of the editor has been to make a collection of beauti 
ful songs which will influence and inspire young students 
and direct them in the pursuit of the vital things in music. 
Songs have been chosen which provide for free and 
spontaneous expression of all the normal moods and 
activities of young people. The book is enriched by a 
number of compositions by American composers and it 
is gratifying to note that they have all been written in 
terms of youth and young comprehension. Folk music 
is represented by examples from various nations. 

The book is issued in the Students’ Edition (vocal 
parts only, $1.00) and the Teachers’ Edition (voice and 
piano, $3.00) 


Sixty Musica GAMES AND REeEcREATION. By Laura 
Rountree Smith. Published by Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston. Price, $1.50 

This delightful book for children is designed to repre 

sent the facts of music in an interesting and natural way. 
The musical games suggested will give added interest to 
meetings of the music class and will have a distinct edu 
cational value. The recreations outlined are in the form 
of recital programs and plays suitable for any season and 
for indoor presentation. The program in each case is 
complete and there are suggestions for special day pro- 
grams such as Hallowe'en, Valentine’s day, and Christ 
mas. 

Tue Master-Musictan Series. Edited by Will Ear- 
hart, Edward Bailey Birge and W. S. B. Mathews. 
Published by C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston. 
Price, 50c. each 

This course of comparative studies in the lives and 
works of the classic composers has grown out of the 
great need for this form of musical study in the high 
school. Beginning with Handel, Haydn, Mozart and 
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MAGAZINES 


Beethoven the series contemplates a full representation 
of the most eminent composers of vocal music. Each 
oklet consists of a biographical sketch of the composer, 
a study of his personality and genius, a discussion of 
his place and authority in musical art, about thirty pages 
ot choral selections and a glossary of musical terms. 
Boy Scout Son 
for the B \ 


and Company, 


Book. Compiled, edited and published 
Scouts of America by C. C. Birchard 
Boston. Price, 40c 

more than 200 songs in this collection which 
rpretation in song of the Boy Scouts’ spirit. 


Chere art 


! inte 


rhirty of the songs are of a religious character. Of the 
remainder more than 50 have either words or music, in 
many cases both, written especially for this book. Over 


5 of the melodies are of undoubted American origin as 


19? 


ure 125 of the texts. Although compiled for the Boy 

Scouts, the book will be found interesting by young and 
d alike in camp, club, school, community and home 

Py np Games Epition. Better Rural School Bulle- 

Volume 4, No. 3, issued by the Service Depart- 

t of the Hub City School Supply Company, Aber- 


Dakota 


helpful pamphlet for rural schools is 
gesting school plays and games with full 


s for playing, outlining the athletic badge tests 
P. R. A. A. and containing a rural demonstration 


which rural school problems are dis- 
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Gymnasium Playground 
| Apparatus A pparatus 


rs Athletic Library. 
mpany, New York 


rece 


American Sports 
Price, 2c. 


rds and schedules, rules for playing 








t i the of the Intercollegiate Association of 
Football llegiate team records, scholastic records, 
er referees, plans for a soccer field, laws of the game 
ubjects discussed in this new guide 

ntinued on page 248) 


Magazines and Pamphlets 
Received 


Interest to Recreation Workers 
and 


MAGAZINES 


O fiicials 


Recreation, January-February, 1926 
( Responsibilities as Determined by Na- 
na tr 
ice for the Children 
| Jonald M. White 
] Recreation Executive 
(51 il) pag 
Need Supervision 
Recreation Program 
nd Teachers’ Training Course 
By James Edward Rogers 
eational Drama 
g tl Nic” Out of Picnic 
By |. R. Batchelor 
Traini February, 1926 
PI phy of Sports and the Y. M. C. A 
S February 15, 1926 
Bits Apiece (Oakland Recreation System) 
By ] B Nash 
tion’s Healt! February, 1926 
Education for All Is the Aim of Colleg: 
I \. Se tt, M.A 
\ n Physical Education Review. February, 1926 
rybo Play” 
By Winifred Van Hagen 
\ I P | Education Review. March, 1926 
\\ Range of Objectives for Physical Educa- 
By Will im H Kilpatrick 
Itural Considerations 
By William A. Anderson 





Licensed 


under Junglegym Patents Oct 2 19 M i 
JUNGLEGYM Trade Mark Keg. | 5. Pat. On 


| 
Every Playground | 
needs a 


Junglegym | 


} Junglegym wherever used, has proven 


itself. Here is its record in New York. 
One installed “on trial.” Seventeen or- 
Then the year 


dered for the next season. 
1925, another seventeen, with more on the 


budget for 1926. 
Every director that has used and ob- | 
served Junglegym is convinced of its | 
worth. An exerciser of the most import- 

| ant and ordinarily the most neglected 
muscles—the upper body. As a developer 

| of fun and play it is wonderful | 


| La Playground Dept. | 
o 


Chicopee, Mass. | 


——— — = 
—— —— 
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Make Crystalline Lamp Shades 


A beautiful new craft for 
playground instruction 


NE of the most popular crafts ever adopted 

in this country is the new vogue of making 
crystalline lamp shades. The shades are beautiful, 
they may be made in an infinite variety of shapes 
and designs to harmonize with any style of fur- 
nishings. They are ornamental, as well as useful, 
in any home and are suitable for gifts, or to sell. 


The making is so easy that the work is particularly 

well suited to playground instruction. Children 
are fascinated with it. The materials are inexpen- 

sive: Dennison’s decorated crepe papers, sealing 

wax, handkerchief linen (Thomas Young’s linen 

. _ in the Dennison stores) and crystalline 
eaads. 


Stationers, department stores and numerous drug- 
gists carry Dennison’s goods, and many of them 
also have the new complete packet of instructions 
and designs for the making of these shades. The 
price is 10 cents. Send for a copy. (Larger 
quantities are easily obtainable). The Dennison 
Service Bureaus will help you to establish classes 
in this delightful, useful craft, without charge. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. G11, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me the Packet of Instructions and Designs for 
making Crystalline Lamp Shades. I enclose 10 cents. I am 
also interested in: 


‘ The free service of the Dennison Service Bureaus. 
( The other Dennison Crafts for playground work. 
EE 2 Rear each dabigenianwibesae ex censeicomeunataaedacbaanceueepeetde 
ADDRESS sia icoisichicat gains aie ta a dasideeciacmacieaseieipeleeenictioidibtsiatiali 














Educating for Physical Education 
By Frank L. Oktavec 
Intramural Athletics in Colleges 


The Rotarian. March, 1926 


The 4-H Clubs 

By Wheeler McMillen 
Physical Training. March, 1926 

Township Play Days 
By J. K. Arnott and F. E. McKee 

Care and Sanitation of Swimming Pools 
By Milton Gethman 

Recreation for the Industrial Worker 
By Ethelbert Stewart 


The American City. March, 1926 


An Open-Air Theater That Was a Reservoir 
Night Lighting for Outdoor Sports 
3y O. F. Haas and H. M. Sharp 
Growing ~*e 
By Jay B. Nash 
The Progressive Teacher. April, 1926 
The School Orchestra and Its Instruments 
By Aletha M. Bonner 
Constructive Recreation 
By Loren C. Rapier 
PAMPHLETS 
In Penn’s Woods—A Handy and Helpful Pocket Manual 
of the Natural Wonders and Recreational Facilities of 
the State Forests of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Progress and Prospect in School Health Work 
School Health Studies No. 10. 
Bureau of Education 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 
Second Annual Report of the Manchester, N. H., Park, 
Common and Playground Commission, 1925 
Annual Report of the American National Red Cross, 1925 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of Playgrounds of 
the City of Hamilton. 1925 





Playground and Recreation 


Association of America 


Josern Ler, President 

Joun H. Fintey, First Vice-President 
WituiaM Kent, Second Vice-President 
Ropert Garrett, Third Vice-President 
Gustavus T. Kirpy, Treasurer 


Howarp S. BraucHer, Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; William Butterworth, 
Moline, Ill.; Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Arthur 
G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; F. Trubee Davison, Locust Valley, 
N. Y.; Mrs, Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, N. J.; John H. 
Finley, New York, N. Y.; Hugh Frayne, New York N. Y.; Robert 
Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; C. M. Goethe, Sacramento, Cal.; Mrs. 
Charles A. Goodwin, Hartford, Conn.; Austin E. Griffiths, Seattle, 
Wash.; Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Francis deLacy 
Hyde, Plainfield, N. J.; Mrs. Howard R. Ives, Portland, Me.; 
Gustavus T. Kirby, New York, N. Y.; H. McK. Landon, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C.; Joseph Lee, Boston, 
Mass.; Edward E. Loomis, New York, N. Y.; J. a. McCurdy, 
Springfield, Mass.; Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Walter A. 
May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, Augusta, Me.; Miss Ellen 
Scripps, La Jolla, Cal.; Harold H. Swift, Chicago, Ill.; F. S. 
Titsworth, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. J. W. Wadsworth, Jr., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; J. C. Walsh, New York, N. Y.; Harris Whittemore, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
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Junglegym is the Climbingest Thing ~, 


The playground equipment without a fault. Consider—absolute safety a 


proven fact. During the past five years approximately 15,000,000 child play hours 
have been enjoyed on Junglegyms without an accident. 


Real physical education—no passive positions on Junglegym. It’s what the 
child does that counts in his education. Junglegym gives him the means for self- 
expression. Physically and mentally he is “on the go,” building muscle, co-ordi- 
nating mind and body, developing courage, will power and self-reliance. 








The Junglegym ts the best playground device that 1 have ever seen. The 
ildren use it all the time. They just love it. It is in truth the Magnet of the |, 
1yground. At every opportunity they fly to itt. They climb to the top, hang and 

AR ofturn on the bars, race through the channels, play games of tag, and have fun and %&h 
ercise during the whole play period. The only attraction strong enough to get ff 
em away from the Junglegym is the good old dinner bell 

FREDERIC EDWARDS, Superintendent, 
Camp Keepwell, Hampden County (Mass.), Children’s Preventorium. _1 


Write for catalog 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CO. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


JUNGLEGY M—TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
LICENSED UNDER PATENTS OF OCT. 23, 1923—MAR. 25, 1924 
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(Continued from page 245) 
OtrHer Peopie’s DauGurers. By Eleanor Rowland 
Wembridge. Published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, New York and Boston. Price, $2.50 


It is impossible to read these seventeen studies from 
life of city girls and their surroundings without having a 
new understanding of life. With consummate skill and 
power of interpretation Mrs. Wembridge carries us into 
the lives of these girls, makes us feel their problems and 
share the eagerness of their quest for happiness. 

A laboratory study of behavior is this book, but a 
study carried on with such sympathy, understanding and 
skill that it becomes a work of art. 


CONCERNING PARENTS: A SYMPOSIUM ON PRESENT Day 
PARENTHOOD, Published by New Republic, Inc., 
New York. Price, $1.00 

This volume presents the addresses given at the Con- 
ference on Modern Parenthood, held in New York in 
the Fall of 1925, under the auspices of the Child Study 
Association of America. These are classified in six 
parts. I. The Family of Today II]. The Family and the 
Community III. Parents and the New Psychology 
IV. Teachers and the Changing Education V. Leisure 
and Recreation The Parents’ Outlook on Life. 

All of the addresses represent the point of view in- 
creasingly held by educators and students of social 
science that the whole child is to be educated, not 
merely his brain or his fingers, that mental states and 
backgrounds are tremendously important in the devel- 
oping life. This scanning of inner meanings results in 
a very stimulating—and quotable—volume. 





THe Datty VAcATION Bis_—E ScHoot Guipe—Homer 
L. Grice. Published by Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Pri ice, $.75 


Very comprehensive and detailed suggestions for or- 
ganizing and conducting daily vacation Bible schools 
are to be found in this book which discusses the history 
of the Bible school, the need for it, its values, methods of 
promoting and financing, organization, the selecting, 
training and duties of the faculty members, p-oblems of 
administration and program making. 


Tue Ganc Ace, A Study of the Preadolescent Boy and 
his Recreational Needs, by Paul Hanly Furfey. The 
Macmillian Company, New York. Price, $2.00 


Dr. Furfey’s discussion of the preadolescent boy is 
based on the theory that since the child spends eight or 
nine hours of an average day in play and leisure time 
activities this time is more potent in the formation of 
character than the five hours or less spent each day in 
school. Since this is so, the recreation worker occupies 
a place of great importance and it is his responsibility to 
familiarize himself with the contributions offered by the 
intelligence test development, by the development of case 
work with the light it throws on the life of the family 
and with the work of clinics for the study of the de- 
linquent or problem child. 

“The contributions of these three movements”, Dr. 
Furfey says, “are not available for the recreation worker's 
needs without some modification. The recreation worker, 
for example, is interested in what the social worker 
can tell him about the influence of bad gangs on the 
delinquent boy ; but he will find practically nothing in the 
literature on a topic which is still more important to 
him—the influence of the normal gang on the normal 
boy. The student of recreation problems then must not 
be obliviously dependent on others for his information. 
His is a distinct field and he must work out his own 
technique with the tools which he has borrowed from 
others.” 

The present study is an attempt to answer the question, 
“How can modern social and psychological methods aid 
the recreation worker who deals with boys of the gang 
age?” Throughout the book are interesting type cases 
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presented to illustrate the various points. A very sug 
gestive bibliography is offered. 


A Hanpsook or INFoRMATION—The department 01 
Superintendence, Division of Physical and Healt! 
Education, Board of Public Education, Philadelphia 
has issued a handbook of information concerning 
the organization, administration and supervision o! 
physical and health education. The booklet, whic! 
represents a compilation and condensation of th 
published bulletins and regulations regarding th 
Division, contains not only information regardin; 
physical education and health activities but sugges 
tions for the summer playgrounds which are con 
ducted by the Division under the leadership « 
William A. Stecher. 


INpIvipuAL GyMNastics—By Lillian Curtis Drew. Pub 
lished by Lea and Febiger, Philadelphia and New 
York. Price, $2.25 

The purpose of this book is to present to those in 

terested in Physical Education the causes and treatment 
of certain physical defects. Abnormal conditions of most 
frequent occurrence are analyzed, their causes discusse: 
and attention directed to lines of procedure for preven 
tion and improvement. Much space has been given t 
the discussions and applications of exercises, the illus 
trations from which were drawn from life. The chapter 
have to do with the place of individual gymnastics, equip 
ment, anatomy of the human body, examinations an 
record keeping, posture, corrective exercises and simila: 
subjects. 


Apu_t EpucaTION FoR ForEIGN Born AND Native I! 
LITERATES—By Charles M. Herlihy (Bulletin, 192 
No. 36), Dept. of Interior, Bureau of Educatio1 
Washington. Free 


Throughout this pamphlet, which discusses the size « 
the immigrant and native _ education problem an 
what is being done to meet it, Mr. Herlihy stresses th 
point that the native born as well as the foreign bor 
must be considered in any effort to solve the adult edu 
cation problem. 

“The aim of any sound Americanization program is t 
promote an intelligent, loyal, united citizenry. The mil 
lions of immigrants who have come to America in thi 
past, and those who will continue to come voluntarily i 


the future, have services to render and gifts to offer, i! 


we but understand their motives and treat them fairly 


The evolving of American life and the raising of ou: 


standards of citizenship depend on the joint contribution 
of native and foreign born working together in a spiri 
of friendly understanding and cheerful cooperatio: 
Americanization applies directly to the immigrant, bu 
the native American must see to it that his life exempli 
fies the Americanism which we wish the immigrant t 
emulate.” 


Easy Books ror New AMERICANS—Compiled by Edn 
Phillips, American Library Association, Chicag 
Price 20c 


In this booklet appears a new list of books for immi 


grants with a reading list for Americanization workers 


Part one contains a brief description of 125 books abou 
the United States that interpret America to the immi 
grant, help him in preparing for citizenship, sugges 
books on home and occupational interests and a list « 
stories. In part two will be found a reading list fi 
Americanization workers describing books on racial back 


grounds in general, books about different countries ar 


books on immigration and naturalization laws. 


Tue Story or JAcK AND Jim or Two Little Lads 
Gray, by Edward Johnston, Published by J. Fisch 
& Bro., 119 West 40th Street, Price, 35 cents net 
A battle song which tells the story of how two litt! 
boys saved a regiment, with drums and bugle ad [ibhituy 
If sung by boys, scout uniforms will add to the effe: 
tiveness. 












































FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the result of experi- 
ence, a quarter of a century devoted exclusively to the 
development and manufacture of children’s outdoor health 
building goods by this company. The best you can buy, 
this we guarantee. 

We offer the most comprehensive line to select from, 
nothing but approved and guaranteed apparatus. 


Sold by the leading school supply houses thruout the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. 


Laraest Manufacturers of Playvaround Equipment 
Jit 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial Exposition 
1923 


Hitt-STanparo [o. 


STABLISHED 


ANDERSON INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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The Great Teacher said 


“Suffer little children to 





come unto me 


Write for the beautiful, Illustrated EverWear Catalog 
In all reverence may we 


ae The EverWear Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 


easier 














